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Unsound Expedients Generated 
by War 





MONG the countless brood of evils born of war few tran- 
scend unsound “money” in their capacity to inflict injury 
upon the human race. Paper “money” has been declared 

the great robber of all times and nations, and it is when war pre- 
vails that this evil grows to greatest bulk. The French Revolu- 
tion had its crop of worthless currency; the Revolution which gave 
the United States independence brought forth a form of paper so 
good for nothing that it has passed into a proverb; the Civil War 
gave us the greenbacks, and we have them yet, though after more 
than half a century some of their evil features have disappeared 
through the grow th of the country and increase of the gold stock; 
but the idea they represent—that of the intervention of the Gov- 
ernment in the issue of the country’s paper currency—remains one 
of ihe gravest financial fallacies of the day. 

The Kuropean war paralyzed credit to such a serious extent 
that the existing forms of currency were found inadequate; and 
as heretofore under great stress resort was had to the printing 
press, whence have issued ‘ ‘clearing-house cer tificates,” “emergency 
currency,’ and perhaps other various forms of “warehouse cur- 
reney” yet to come. 

But who shall presume to criticise either those who demand a 
resort to these palliatives or those who comply with the demand? 
Surely no one can fail to perceive that relief was sorely needed. 
The most that ought to be said is to caution those charged with 
the responsibility “of action to proceed carefully and to avoid 
the expedients which experience has proved to be unsound. 

Theoretically, a warehouse receipt for cotton may not consti- 
tute an ideal basis for securing currency, vet all who know the 
plight of the cotton planters must realize that the war has put 
upon this important class of producers a peculiar and heavy bur- 
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den. The grower of wheat may find the demand for his product 
increased and prices advanced, since wheat is readily converted 
into consumable form from its raw state and is largely required 
in time of war. But the grower of cotton, dependent for his mar- 
ket upon heavy exports in the raw state, finds his market largely 
shut off. Is it te be wondered at that he loudly calls for relief? 
The annual export of raw cotton runs in the neighborhood 
%600,000,000, and our exports of cotton manufactures are about 
$28,000.000 a year. If we were capable of manufacturing and 
marketing the six hundred millions’ worth of cotton sent abroad 
in the raw state, or even the greater part of it, our profits would 
be vastly larger than they now are. But we have not been able 
thus far. for some reason, to meet foreign competition in manu- 
facturing cotton. We may get some of the markets lost to Euro- 
pean nations on account of the war. 

The gravest danger in yielding to the call for help from vari- 
ous quarters consists less in the temporary harm that may ensue 
than in the possibility that the expedients resorted to under the 
pressure of necessity may be invoked with more and more fre- 
quency until they become a fixed part of Governmental policy. 
This is the vice of an emergency currency. It works well in time 
of serious disaster, and this leads to its employ ment when the 
crisis is less severe until at last the “emergency” becomes _per- 
petual. 

Yet this may be taking the gloomy view. Perhaps the pres- 
ent resort to paper currency may teach us that the circulating 
medium of the country need not be so es avily backed by coin, leav- 
ing a larger share of the gold to support other forms of bank 
credit. However this may be, the country will be fortunate if it 
inkerits no permanent legacy of unsound “money” from the Euro- 
pean war of 1914. 





UNTANGLING THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
SITUATION 





ITIL the breaking out of war in Europe the medium cus- 
tomarily employed in the payment of foreign obligations 
became unavailable. Foreign exchange presupposes the 
existence somewhere of credits against which exchange can be 
drawn. ‘These credits chiefly arise from the movements of goods 
or from the proceeds of loans. When the exportation and im- 
portation of goods cease, and loans no longer are to be had, the 
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basis of foreign exchange becomes slender, to say the least. But 
that is not the worst of the situation caused by the war. Not 
only was foreign trade almost paralyzed and foreign loans unpro- 
curable, but in some of the countries the payment of maturing 
debts was stopped. Besides, the countries at war quickly threw 
upon the markets the securities of the United States and other 
neutral nations, demanding payment for them. 

In the absence of goods or “foreign exchange,” payment could 
be made in gold only. Ordinarily, where a country’s exchanges 
witht other countries substantially balanee, the remittance of the 
small sums of gold necessary to settle differences does not cause 
any serious concern. Usually maturing loans can be renewed, and 
not infrequently the act of renewal is taken advantage of and the 
original loan increased. The free play of economic forces tends 
olso to preserve an equilibrium of foreign trade between countries 
on approxiniately the same levels of prosperity. Rich nations are 
not ruined in trading with other nations, even though such inter- 
conrse may involve an “unfavorable” balance. The stoppage of 
foreign trade and the closing of loan markets render it extremely 
difficult for nations to meet their outside obligations, and no na- 
tion is rich enough to meet offhand the large demands for gold 
which such a situation occasions. 

What is to be done at such a time? The United States can 
do as some other countries have done under like conditions—re- 
fuse to pay. The war is not of our making, so why should we 
bear these heavy burdens? That such a course might prove of 
temporary advantage cannot be doubted. But would our credit 
not be damaged and in the long run an even heavier demand be 
made upon us? If we pay now, American securities will not be 
the first to be thrown overboard, but they will be held as long as 
nossible because of the prime character of security they afford. 

It is admitted that because of the falling off in exports, the 
sale of our securities for foreign account, the maturing of obliga- 
tions and the closing of the European loan markets to American 
borrowers, we are probably indebted to London and Paris to a 
considerable extent, and that in the absence of the customary 
means of settlement, heavy shipments of gold will have to be made. 

What is the amount of this indebtedness? Steps have been 
taken by the New York Clearing-House Association to give a 
fairly accurate answer to this question after certain investiga- 
tions have been completed. If the sum of gold necessary to settle 
our foreign debt is, say, $150,000,000, the New York banks—upon 
which the demand would fall—could not safely spare such a sum 
out of their already depleted reserves. Realizing this fact, a con- 
ference was held in Washington on September 4, attended by rep- 
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resentative bankers from all over the United States, and full con- 
sideration was given to this problem. The plan most favored 
seemed to be the formation of a gold pool or syndicate to furnish 
the required gold by contributions from banks all over the coun- 
try. Working out of details of the plan was entrusted to a com- 
mittee composed of James B. Forgan, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, as chairman, and these other members: 
Benjamin Strong, Jr., president Bankers Trust Company, New 
York; L. L. Rue. president Philadelphia National Bank; Sol 
Wexler, president Whitney-Central National Bank, New Or- 
leans, and Thomas P. Beal, president Second National Bank, 
Boston. This committee was to work out a plan and present it to 
the I'ederal Reserve Board. 

AAs a result of this step the lock-up in the foreign exchange 
situation will be somewhat relieved, and further relief will be af- 
forded by the action of a syndicate of New York bankers, headed 
by J. P. Morgan & Company, in providing a loan of $80,000,000 
to meet the foreign debt of New York city maturing in January. 

The action of the bankers of the country in taking a united 
stand to protect public and private credit is in keeping with the 
patriotism shown in previous national crises. This action will go 
far toward preserving confidence and improving the situation gen- 
erally. Renewal of grain exports and the gradual restoration of 
our sea-borne commerce will also help normalize exchange condi- 
tions, but it may be a good while before we get back to an easy 
position. As pointed out elsewhere, the situation with respect to 
South and Central America would be eased were our banks in a 
position to make loans to those countries. 





THE NEW SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 





HITHER the European conflict ends speedily or drags 
on for a long time, the United States will sutfer 
grave losses as a result of the struggle. Two or three of 

the great combatants have long been the largest buyers of Ameri- 
‘an products. They cannot buy so much now nor for a long time 
to come. Moreover, some of our foreign customers cannot pay us 
what they already owe. We have also lost, for the time being at 
least, our ability to borrow money abroad, or to renew loans fall- 
ing due. The derangement of credit has been world-wide and this 
has hurt us, if not so seriously as it has other countries, still all we 
care to bear. Prices have been put up because of the war, our 
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revenues have fallen off, necessitating an increase of direct taxa- 
tion, and many serious losses and inconveniences occasioned. All 
this refers to the purely material devastation wrought. The de- 
struction of other kinds is even more appalling. Nor will this 
ravage be repaired for long years to come. Men will toil and save 
almost endlessly before the world will be again where it was eco- 
nomically when the war broke out. Probably the value of the 
lives lost and the property annihilated may never be replaced, and 
the world will always be the poorer because in the midsummer of 
1914 reason gave way to force as a means of settling international 
differences. 

Here in the United States there is just one thing that serves 
to lighten to a slight extent the gloom of the picture drawn 
above. For a number of years we have had an angry discussion 
of the relations between capital and labor, and more especially be- 
tween the Government and large business units. This dispute 
has gone to such lengths as to arouse deep concern among think- 
ing and patriotic Americans. The assertion has been frequently 
made, though perhaps it was an exaggeration of the true state of 
affairs, that the country was upon the brink of revolution. That 
there was a feeling of increasing tension, and in the direction of 
bitter hostility, no one can doubt. 

it would perhaps be too much to say that the European war 
has allayed this antagonism altogether, but there can be no ques- 
tion that much of the hostility has disappeared under the mani- 
festation of readiness on the part of everybody to bear a share of 
the hardships the conflict has imposed upon us all. 

The glib denunciation of the railways, of successful business, 
that once was received with willing ears now sounds painfully out 
of place. But vesterday the great directors of banking and enter- 
prise were looked upon as public enemies; to-day they are called 
in the closest consultation with the people’s representatives to de- 
vise means of tiding the country over this grave emergency. And 
they are showing an unselfish devotion to the welfare of their 
country and of every section of it. 

This splendid demonstration of the value of codperation be- 
tween the Government and all the people can hardly be lost upon 
our shrewd and intelligent population, and very likely for a con- 
siderable period the fierce hatreds of the past will be much 
softened. 

If the disasters brought upon us through the European war 
serve to bring home to our people the fact that those engaged in 
production, transportation and exchange, and even those to whom 
is entrusted the administration of our huge governmental ma- 
chinery, are not necessarily enemies whose interests are adverse to 
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one another but friends whose codperation may work to the com- 
mon good of all, then these disasters will not have been in vain. 





ADDITIONAL REVENUE NEEDED 





A PPEARING before Congress on September 4 President 
Wilson called for legislation to provide an additional reve- 

nue of $100,000,000 per annum to meet the loss of customs 
receipts caused by the falling off in importations due to the Euro- 
pean war disturbances. The President pointed out that in the 
present situation the Treasury was relied on to assist in preserving 
public confidence and that it was therefore especially desirable that 
the Treasury be kept strong in its cash resources. He said that 
while about $75,000,000 of Treasury funds was now on deposit 
in the banks, the withdrawal of this sum, under the circumstances, 
would be most unwise. Te also said that to sell bonds would 
make a most untimely and unjustifiable demand on the money 
market. 

“These are not the circumstances,” said the President, “this is, 
at this particular moment and in this particular exigency, not the 
market to borrow large sums of money. What we are seeking is 
to ease and assist every financial transaction, not to add a single 
additional embarrassment to the situation. The people of this 
country are both intelligent and profoundly patriotic. They are 
ready to meet the present conditions in the right way and to sup- 
port the Government with generous self-denial. They know and 
understand and will be intolerant only of those who dodge respon- 
sibility or are not frank with them. 

“The occasion is not of our own making. We had no part in 
making it. But it is here. It affects us as directly and palpably 
almost as }f we were participants in the circumstances which gave 
rise to it. We must accept the inevitable with calm judgment and 
unrufHed spirits, like men accustomed to deal with the unexpected, 
habituated to take care of themselves, masters of their own af- 
fairs and their own fortunes. We shall pay the bill, though we 
did not deliberately incur it.” 

The country will, of course, give ungrudging support to the 
President in providing the funds necessary to keep the Treasury 
in a strong position. Of the wisdom of such a policy there can be 
no question, and the President is right in saying that the situa- 
tion should be met by taxation rather than by a resort to the 
easier method of borrowing. 
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Of course, when the details of this fresh taxation are consid- 
ered, there may not be complete agreement, but the country will 
bear uncomplainingly the taxes which the European conflict has 
imposed, and as the President says, “We shall pay the bill, 
though we did not deliberately incur it.” 





XTENDING OUR TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 





HE curtailment of German and British exports to South 

and Central America, on account of the war, has freshened 

the interest of our own manufacturers and merchants in 
capturing the trade which these and other European countries 
have lost. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that while the war has de- 
prived Germany and England of their capacity to sell goods to 
Latin America it has also deprived the latter section of the world 
of a large share of its buying power. Not only has South Amer- 
ica found its own exports cut off materially, but what is perhaps 
equally serious, the stream of European capital to that region has 
stopped. 

For new countries undergoing rapid development foreign bor- 
rowing is an essential to continued prosperity. Great Britain, 
I’rance and Germany have been heavy lenders both to the govern- 
ments and to individual gr corporate enterprises in Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile and other South American countries. The loans thus 
made did not necessarily go in the form of money, but in that of 
commodities—material for building railways, equipping electrical 
plants, ete. But the war has interfered with this process. 

Are the financial interests of the United States in a position 
to furnish any considerable portion of the South American bor- 
rowings heretofore obtained in Europe? This is a very impor- 
tant question, and upon its answer will depend, in a measure, the 
increase of our trade with Latin America at this time. We lack 
those direct banking relations with the neighboring nations which 
would make this problem of southern trade extension an easier 
one than it is under existing circumstances. A beginning in this 
direction has been made by a New York bank in opening branches 
in important trade centers in South America, but there are no 
doubt many other points, particularly in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and in some of the smaller countries of the southern conti- 
nent, where the large national banks of New York, Boston, Phil- 
adel phia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and other cities would 
find it profitable to extend their operations. 
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SECRETARY McADOO CONDEMNS CURRENCY 
INFLATION 





REAT pressure has been brought upon the Administration 
to resort to all sorts of schemes for inflating the currency. 
Against these proposals the Secretary of the Treasury has 

taken a decided stand. At the cotton conference in Washington, 
August 25, replying to a proposal of Representative Sisson of 
Mississippi for issuing State bank notes, Secretary McAdoo said: 

“I am not old enough to know what happened prior to the 
Civil War, but I do know this from history—and we cannot ig- 
nore history—that before the National Bank Act was _ passed 
every man to whom a circulating note was offered in payment for 
anything had to get the Secret Service, or a detective agency, or a 
commercial agency, or something of that sort in motion, to trace 
up that issue and ascertain whether or not it was worth anything; 
and if you are going back to the day of wildcat State issues of 
currency you will destroy the whole financial fabric of this coun- 
try. I make this statement, gentlemen, because I think it is im- 
portant that it should be understood now. 

“Enough power exists in the Secretary of the Treasury to-day 
to issue more currency than you can ever use to finance the cotton 
crop and all the other crops in this country. If you will pardon 
me for a moment, I think it is important to clarify the atmosphere. 
You cannot issue such currency, anyway, so what is the use of 
talking about it? Let us get down to a practical basis and try to 
solve these problems. 

“There is enough currency authorized by law to-day to wreck 
the United States of America, and the danger in this situation is 
that by ill-considered views and ill-considered actions we may put 
out so much inflationary paper money that we will ruin the coun- 
try. You gentlemen must remember that the issuance of cur- 
rency is not Government money. The Government has not got 
money that it is going to hand out to anybody. The only money 
in the Treasury of the United States to-day is the gold fund, the 
surplus over and above its liabilities, amounting to about $130,- 
000,000, and that is none too much to enable this Government to 
carry on its business and to take such reasonable measure of pro- 
tection for the general interests of the country as the use of any 
surplus part of that fund may enable it to do. 

“The issue of currency that you are speaking of is currency 
issued to the national banks of this country upon live assets, and 
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even that currency cannot be issued with safety unless those banks 
put behind it a fair measure of gold reserve, because, after all, in 
order to get a safe basis of credit and a safe basis for the conduct 
of the business of the country, you must have a metal base behind 
this currency proposed to be issued, and therefore the law imposes 
the duty on the Secretary of the Treasury of requiring that a 
gold redemption fund, not less than five per cent., shall be put be- 
hind this identical currency, and that at any time when it becomes 
necessary in his judgment to require an increase of that redemp- 
tion fund he shall exact it, and that is exactly what he is going to 
do. So long as he has power to deal with this situation he intends 
to see that all these currency issues are safe, because I tell you, 
gentlemen, you cannot bring upon this country a greater disaster 
than an inflation of currency to a point that is going to wreck the 
whole fabric of credit.” 

While the State bank notes were by no means all bad, their 
quality did reflect the varving ideas prevailing in the respective 
States regarding the security upon which bank circulation should 
rest. Since these notes were taxed out of existence there has been 
an advance in financial education, and no doubt if the issue of 
such notes were ayain permitted their quality would be better than 
in the old days. But the era of the State bank note, with the 
growth of communication, has passed away and a homogeneous 
bank currency is now demanded. It is utterly futile to think of 
going back to a form of currency issued under varying State laws. 

Secretary McAdoo spoke forcefully and truthfully in condem- 
nation of those who seem to think the Government has “money” 
to hand out to anybody needing it. His denunciation of inflation- 
ary schemes was as sound as it was patriotic and timely. 





DEFENDING THE BANKERS AGAINST LEGISLA- 
TIVE HOSTILITY 





| by month, under the title of “Important Work for the 
Bankers Associations,” we published some opinions from 

representative bankers showing that in legislative matters 
the banker has very little influence. The gentlemen whose views 
were given were: James K. Lynch, vice-president of the First 
National Bank, San Francisco; Elliott C. McDougal, president of 
the Bank of Buffalo and former president of the New York 
State Bankers Association: Montgomery Evans, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association; Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
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dent of the National City Bank, New York, and Arthur Rey- 
nolds, president of the Des Moines National Bank, and presideit 
of the American Bankers Association. Mr. Reynolds said: 

“The banking interests of the country are continually and un- 
fairly attacked by the proponents and advocates of our recent 
forms of theoretical and scholastic legislation relative to business. 
‘They have been prejudiced in the public mind and unjustly pre- 
judged. It is the duty of the bankers to combat this prejudice 
and mold correct public opinion regarding the true relations of 
the banks to the business public. * * * This means an active par- 
ticipation by every banker in a campaign of education.” 

The great organization over which Mr. Reynolds so worthily 
presides is composed of over 14,000 banks, representing all parts 
of the country. ‘This association has an annual income of some- 
thing over $230,000. Let us see how this revenue is principally 
employed. ‘Turning to the treasurer’s financial report for the 
fiscal year ending August 30, 1913, it is seen that the chief items 
of disbursement were: 

$24,983.34 
18,446.32 

Journal-Bulletin of the American Bankers Association.. 20,420.00 

Legal department 13,361.19 

Standing protective committee 65,340.00 

There are a number of other items, bringing the total disburse- 
ments up to $238,841.40. 

It will be noticed that the second and third items given above, 
representing an aggregate of over $33,000 annually, represent an 
expenditure for conveying information to bankers themselves; and 
yet it seems to us that if the campaign of education which Mr. 
Reynolds advocates is to be effective in molding correct opinion 
regarding the true relations of banks to the business public, it 
must furnish information not to bankers alone but to the commu- 
nity at large. 

The expenditure of $65,000 annually in the work of the stand- 
ing protective committee no doubt represents one of the most pop- 
ular and valuable features of the American Bankers Asscciation’s 
activities and yet it may well be questioned whether the burglar 
and forger have cost the banks anything like the losses inflicted 
upon them by the public hostility of which Mr. Reynolds speaks. 
and which the demagogue in Congress and in the legislature assid- 
uously cultivates for his own profit. 
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opinion on this subject? Running the eye a little further down the 
financial report from which the figures given above were taken, 
these items are found: 

Currency commission 2,204.98 

Federal legislative committee 362.56 

In other words, while the American Bankers Association ex- 
pended in 1918, for the purposes named in the table first present- 
ed, more than $137,000, for the work in securing legislation on the 
most important matter in its relation to banking that has perhaps 
ever come up for discussion and action in Congress, less than 
&3,000 was expended. 

Is it any wonder that Congress handed to the bankers of the 
country the Bryanized Federal Reserve Act? 


& 


OTHING that has been said is in the least intended to re- 
fiect upon the work of the American Bankers Association. 
That organization, as well as the various State bankers associa- 
tions, has done sterling service in behalf of sound banking and 
currency legislation, and the various addresses made have not only 
dealt with this subject most forcefully and ably but have also 
given valuable information regarding the relations of banks to the 
public welfare. 

But these addresses have been made to audiences of bankers, 
and the circulation of literature undertaken by the association has 
also been for the enlightenment of the banker, although he was 
surely the one who least needed instruction. 

The prejudice against bankers of which Mr. Reynolds justly 
complains will never be removed, and the banking legislation of 
the country will never be shaped in accordance with sound bank- 
ing and currency principles until a better knowledge of these sub- 
jects and a clearer understanding of the relations of banks to the 
public welfare shall have been widely and continuously dissemi- 
nated among the voters of the country. We hope that in sum- 
moning the bankers of the United States to the task of engaging 
in this work of education, Mr. Reynolds may find a ready re- 
sponse from the membership of the American Bankers Association. 


ay 
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The Functions of Centralized Banking 





By CHARLES A. CONANT 





OW that the United States has 

followed other countries, in a 

somewhat halting fashion, in 
the adoption of a system of centralized 
banking, it becomes of importance to 
the public, as well as to the adminis- 
trators of the new law, to obtain a 
clear idea of the scope and functions 
of such a system. Much has been 
said from time to time in behalf of 
the law which indicates a disposition 
to expect more from it than is likely 
to be obtained. Even if completely 
successful in its proper field, of giv- 
ing flexibility and sufficiency to short- 
term credit for commercial purposes, 
the law will affect only in a way very 
indirect the market for investment 
credit for long terms. If there has 
been coolness on the part of “the 
money trust” in times past towards 
promoters from remote parts of the 
country with bonds and stocks to sell 
in new enterprises, there will be equal 
or greater coolness towards the same 
persons by managers of the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, because the Jaw 
declares that its definition of the 
paper which these banks may accept 
for discount “shall not include notes, 
drafts, or bills covering merely invest- 
ments or issued or drawn for the pur- 
pose of carrying or trading in stocks, 
bonds, or other investment securities, 
except bonds and notes of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

The new system relates, therefore, 
exclusively to what is called “commer- 
cial credit,” running for short terms. 
In this respect it conforms essentially 
to the centralized banking systems 
which have grown up in European 
countries as the result of modern ex- 
perience. What are the functions of a 
centralized banking system, as devel- 
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oped by this experience, it becomes 
worth while, therefore, to consider. 


ot 


HE concentration of credit in large 

institutions which has marked the 
banking development of the past gen- 
eration has been a logical consequence 
of machine production and railway and 
ocean transportation upon a large scale. 
It was no longer possible, after this 
evolution, for the producer to deter- 
mine with accuracy the character of the 
demand for his product, when he was 
producing upon a large scale for dis- 
tant markets; and it was no longer pos- 
sible, therefore, for the purely local 
banker of limited resources to exercise 
good judgment in determining the 
amount of credit to be extended to 
such enterprises nor to furnish the full 
amount of credit required. It became 
necessary for the banker lending to 
large enterprises upon a scale corre- 
sponding to their magnitude to possess 
information regarding world markets 
and to distribute the risk of loans made 
in large amounts. 

In the process of the issue of bank- 
notes also local limitations soon ceased 
to be satisfactory or even tolerable. 
As bank-notes were to circulate freely 
as substitutes for money, it was neces- 
sary that they should possess the char- 
acteristics of uniformity and adapta- 
bility to public convenience. Public 
safety and convenience could not be 
served under a system which required 
the taker of a note to be personally 
informed regarding the standing of 
numerous local banks of issue. Hence 
arose in England and in France early 
in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a general demand for the concen- 
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tration of the power of note issue. In 
these countries important banks al- 
ready existed—the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France—having some 
of the essentials of the system of cen- 
tral banking of later date. Neither 
of these institutions, however, pos- 
sessed a monopoly of the power to 
issue notes, nor any recognized gen- 
eral authority over the credit situation, 
nor any binding obligation to protect 
the gold stock of the country. These 
obligations were recognized and crys- 
tallized to some extent in England by 
the bank act of 1844, which gave to 
the Bank of England control over fu- 
ture issues of bank-notes and provided 
for the gradual elimination of the 
issues of private banks, and in France 
by the law of 1848, which consolidated 
the ten departmental banks with the 
Bank of France. 

The example thus set by the two 
leading commercial countries of Eu- 
rope, of creating a central banking 
authority with monopoly of the power 
to issue notes and with general con- 
trol over the foreign exchanges and 
the gold stock, was gradually followed 
by other countries. The process of the 
movement, however, was determined in 
some degree by the importance of the 
countries and their relations to the 
international money market and was 
not completed in Europe until the be- 
ginning of the present century, when 
Sweden under a law of 1897 made 
provision for the transfer of the circu- 
lation of the local banks to the Royal 
Bank before the close of 1905, and 
Switzerland, after many unsuccessful 
experiments at codperation among the 
cantonal banks, set a central bank in 
operation in 1907. 


i 


HE functions of central banks as 

developed in Europe are generally 
recognized to involve at least four im- 
portant phases: | 


1. A monopoly of note issue which 
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shall afford uniformity in the paper 
circulation and a_ sufficient stock of 
gold to ensure absolute confidence in 
the notes. 

2. The power, by the rediscount of 
commercial paper for other banks, to 
place at their command in the form 
of notes any amount of currency which 
may be reasonably required in periods 
of business activity, financial stress, or 
even of panic. 

3. The maintenance of a surplus 
stock of gold, above what is merely 
sufficient for the protection of the 
normal note issue, for the purpose of 
protecting and increasing the redis- 
counts granted to other banking in- 
stitutions. 

4. The obligation to forecast condi- 
tions in the national and international 
money market and to assume such moral 
leadership in times of stress as will 
tend to maintain economic stability 
and protect the national stock of gold. 


In the exercise of these functions, 
the central bank of issue should be 
operated in a different manner and un- 
der different motives than other bank- 
ing institutions, whether private or 
incorporated. Its functions may be 
exercised less actively than those of 
other institutions at times when credit 
is easily obtainable and discount rates 
are low. At such times many of the 
central banks of issue in Europe see 
with equanimity business drawn away 
from them by a rate of discount in 
the open market lower than their own 
official rate. It is only when the man- 
agers of the central bank have occa- 
sion to fear undue expansion in rela- 
tion to available credit resources, or 
when they believe that the gold stock 
of the country needs protection or re- 
plenishment, that they become active 
factors in the market. This policy in- 
volves two corollaries—that the cen- 
tral banks are not active competitors of 
other banking institutions in times of 
tranquillity; and that they are not con- 
ducted exclusively with a view to prof- 
its for their shareholders. Typical of 
the first point was the declaration of 
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the Governor of the Bank of France 
in 1908 :* 

“The part which the Bank of France 
plays towards the private establish- 
ments permits the latter, as has many 
a time been proved, to reduce to a 
minimum their cash reserves, and to 
devote, without exceptional risk, a 
larger part perhaps than elsewhere to 
productive commercial operations.” 

Typical of the second influence 
which now governs the administration 
of central banks of issue is the grow- 
ing proportion of their net earnings 
which is required at each successive 
revision of their charters to be paid 
into the coffers of the State. Thus, 
by the revision of the charter of the 
Imperial Bank of Germany in 1909, 
after the shareholders are allotted a 
dividend annually of three and a half 
per cent., and certain proportions of 
the earnings are added to the surplus 
funds, three-quarters of the remaining 
profits are covered into the public 
treasury; and in France, by the revi- 
sion of 1911, one-seventh of the earn- 
ings upon discounts, when the rate is 
above three and a half per cent., is 
paid as a tax to the public treasury, 
and a growing proportion with the 
rise of the discount rate, until a rate 
above five per cent. compels the pay- 
ment to the State of three-fourths of 
the added profits. 


7 


I. THE FUNCTION 


ISSUE 


OF NOTE 


N spite of these limitations upon 

their activities, the central banks 
continue to exercise, both in periods of 
stress and when there are no indica- 
tions of monetary disturbance, the first 
of the three important functions named 
above—that of note issue. 

The supply of an adequate medium 
of exchange is still a very essential 


*“Interviews on Banking and Currency Sys- 
tems," National Monetary Commission, 1910, 
61st Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Document 
405, p. 201. 
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part of the mechanism of money and 
credit, even in those countries where 
the settlement of obligations has come 
to be made largely in checks and other 
credit instruments. For ordinary pur- 
poses of retail trade, notes continue to 
be an economical and efficient element 
in the circulation, and in most coun- 
tries where they have been largely 
issued they have come to be preferred 
to gold. Their use can only persist, 
however, where public confidence in 
the notes is implicit or where coin has 
been driven from circulation under the 
operation of Gresham’s law. The 
function of note issue upon a large 
scale can be exercised with safety and 
convenience only by a central institu- 
tion with great resources, or by some 
such clumsy effort to secure safety 
and uniformity as that made in the 
United States under the National 
Banking Act of 1864, by requiring a 
deposit of United States bonds for the 
full amount of the note issue. Under 
the latter plan, which is now about to 
be superseded by the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Law, uniformity and 
security are obtained at the expense of 
elasticity. It is not necessary for the 
holder of a national bank-note to con- 
cern himself with the solvency or the 
character of the individual bank issu- 
ing the note. The national bank-notes 
of the United States are in fact, 
though not in name, a centralized issue 
of uniform character, assuming the 
function of a local issue only in the 
sense that the name of the individual 
bank which has deposited the requisite 
bonds to secure its circulation is print- 
ed upon the notes. 

The bank-note, in its original form, 
was issued by local institutions and 
had only a local circulation. With 
the development of means of commu- 
nication and industry on a large scale, 
the system of local note issues natur- 
ally presented inconveniences. Even 
if the issuers were entirely solvent, 
and their notes were well secured, it was 
difficult for the ordinary banker or 
merchant to keep informed as to the 
standing of local banks. In_ periods 
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of crisis or of special distrust. dis- 
credit was cast much more quickly 
upon the issues of small institutions 
than upon those which were large 
and well known. In the panic of 
1825 in England, there was a marked 
tendency on the part of the holders 
of country bank-notes to present them 
to the Bank of England for exchange 
into Bank of England notes. Mr. Vin- 
cent Stuckey, an eminent country 
banker, explained the situation thus: 


“My opinion was that the crisis at 
that time was brought on by excessive 
issues; but, when the panic came, coun- 
try bank paper was brought in for 
Bank of England, and therefore, all 
that was wanted immediately was an 
exchange of paper. I stated, in a let- 
ter I wrote upon the subject to the 
bank on the 14th of December, 1825, 
that they would not have to increase 
the sum total of circulation, but all 
they would have to do was to exchange 
A for B; and in my letter I recom- 
mended them to issue a million a day, 
which they did; for otherwise, most of 
the banks in London, as well as the 
country, must have stopped.” 


A similar tendency to exchange the 
notes of weaker banks for those of a 
stronger institution was disclosed in 
Mexico under the influence of the 
crisis of 1907. The National Bank 
of Mexico was sufficiently strong to 
extend credit in unusual amounts to 
commercial interests which were in 
need of it. The State banks, on the 
other hand, were generally compelled 
to curtail discounts and thereby to 
diminish their outstanding note issue 
as notes were received either on de- 
posit, for direct redemption, or by 
clearings through the Banco Central 
Mexicano—an_ institution which was 
not a bank of issue, but was organ- 
ized by the State banks to aid in clear- 
ing both notes and checks. The effect 
of these operations was most marked 
during the eleven months between July 
31, 1907, and June 30, 1908. The to- 
tal circulation of bank-notes in Mex- 
ico fell from $96,147,427 to $92.253.- 
293; but the issues of the National 
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Bank increased from $35,766,709 to 
$39,479,984, while the outstanding 
issues of the other banks had fallen 
in corresponding proportion. 

It is one of the most important func- 
tions of the banking mechanism, there- 
fore, to supply a medium of exchange 
through its notes which will economize 
the use of gold in circulation and 
will be of such a character as to in- 
spire, even in times of crisis, the same 
implicit confidence as gold money. Ex- 
perience has shown that such a form 
of circulation can be issued to the best 
advantage by a central banking mech- 
anism, having sufficient resources and 
commanding sufficient confidence in the 
public mind to be equal to any de- 
mands which are made upon it, 


& 


POWER OF _ REDIS- 


COUNT 


Il. THE 


HE ability to issue notes based up- 

on commercial assets serves two 
purposes. Primarily, it supplies a 
large part of the medium of domestic 
exchanges, in the manner already set 
forth. In periods of unusual demands 
for credit it has the further advantage 
that it endows the bank with a means 
of granting credit which does not be- 
long to other banks, except as private 
capital is voluntarily brought to them 
for deposit. 

This is the overshadowing merit of 
the new Federal Reserve Act in the 
United States, which commends it to 
the banking community in spite of 
their objections to details. It is this 
feature which permits the extension of 
credit upon sound business assets, 
without arbitrary limitations, and 
makes impossible a currency panic 
such as occurred in 1907, so long as 
the central banking mechanism is sol- 
vent. Under the provisions of the 
law in this respect, good commercial 
paper may be presented for redis- 
count at a Federal Reserve Bank by 
any of its member banks; and if there 
is a demand for currency, the redis- 
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count may be made in the form of 
the notes of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. A member bank is no longer 
restricted, therefore, in its power to 
extend accommodation to its clients by 
the limits of its own cash reserves, 
but may obtain currency from a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank by the process of 
rediscount; and a _ Federal Reserve 
Bank is restricted in its capacity to 
make rediscounts only by its command 
over a sufficient amount of gold to 
meet the somewhat flexible require- 
ments of the law in respect to its own 
reserves, 

From such provisions arise the ad- 
vantages of the power of note issue in 
times of crisis. So long as the pub- 
lic are willing to employ bank-notes 
to discharge their liabilities, either in 
the retail operations of daily life or in 
the settlement of contracts, so long 
the interruption of other parts of the 
credit machinery is offset and correct- 
ed. The remarkable characteristic of 
a bank of issue is that, within the 
limits of public confidence and the de- 
mand for currency, its ability to issue 
notes is unrestricted and_ indefinite. 
This has proved “a hard saying” for 
those, on the one hand, who fear in- 
flation and an ignis fatuus of hope for 
those, on the other hand, who believe 
that the power to create money is the 
power to create capital. Even for 
staid and sober bankers, the princi- 
ples involved have emerged slowly 
from the crucible of experience, and 
the means of confining this mighty en- 
gine for converting one form of credit 
into another, and of borrowing capital 
from the public, within safe limits, 
have been learned only after many ex- 
plosions. 

The manner in which the note-issu- 
ing function is exercised in a sound 
and normal manner is in the issue of 
notes in exchange for commercial pa- 
per arising out of commercial trans- 
actions for short terms. The need 
for such issues is chiefly to fill a 
vacuum caused by the inability of in- 
dividual borrowers to negotiate their 
credit instruments with the usual fa- 
cilitv. This condition is often due to 
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the interruption of the flow of credit 
caused by the failure of the retailer to 
sell goods within the time in which 
his obligation falls due and his conse- 
quent inability to deliver a credit instru- 
ment in the form of a check, based 
upon his sales of goods, in settlement 
of his maturing commercial paper. 

Whether the interruption to the flow 
of credit is only temporary, or becomes 
permanent through the bankruptcy of 
one of the parties, is a question be- 
tween the borrower and the bank orig- 
inally making the loan. Where the 
paper reaches the central bank of issue 
only for rediscount, the loss, if any 
occurs, falls back upon the bank seek- 
ing the rediscount, and not upon the 
bank of issue. For the moment, how- 
ever, the resources of the central bank 
for the issue of notes are of the high- 
est utility not merely to the individual 
borrower, but to the bank which makes 
the original discounts, because the lat- 
ter is able thus to obtain currency 
to meet demands upon it without draw- 
ing unwarrantably upon its own cash 
resources. So far as the issue of notes 
in excess of the usual ratio is ab- 
normal, it represents only the power 
of the bank of issue to borrow from 
the holders of its notes to a larger ex- 
tent than usual, because other forms 
of credit are less negotiable than usual, 
and the note represents a form of 
eredit in which everyone has confidence, 
even for the purpose of hoarding. 

It is this seeming ability to increase 
issues at will which gives an appear- 
ance of magical power to the note- 
issuing function and apparent support 
to the theory that the bank has creat- 
ed new capital. But, in fact. by the 
issue of notes, the bank simply deliv- 
ers to the person who has presented 
paper for discount (or who has ob- 
tained by various means a_ deposit 
credit with the bank) a new form of 
promise, in exchange for his own in 
strument. The fact that all its issues 
not covered by the metallic reserve are 
made in exchange for forms of credit 
which rest upon commercial transac- 
tions gives a normality and soundness 
to the security behind the notes issued 
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which is impaired where they are 
issued without such security. This ex- 
plains why notes issued by a_ bank 
and loaned to the Government lose 
much of their flexibility and safety, 
even though they are secured by the 
deposit of Government obligations. 
Such issues tend to inflate the circula- 
tion because they do not enter it in 
response to any commercial need, or 
with ‘any reference to the amount of 
notes required by the volume of busi- 
ness, whether that volume is restricted 
or inflated. 

The miracle of the power of note 
issue which deluded John Law, and 
has deluded others in more _ recent 
times, was the seeming ability of the 
bank to create capital by simply 
stamping and issuing its paper prom- 
ises. At first blush, it might seem 
that the possession of this function by 
the bank negatived the rule that the 
volume of credit is limited by the 
supply of capital. So far, however, as 
notes are issued in exchange for com- 
mercial paper discounted, it is obvi- 
ous that the process of excess issues 
in periods of stress or panic does not 
differ essentially from the more re- 
stricted issues which are made in dis- 
counting commercial paper under ordi- 
nary conditions. The difference is 
that commercial paper which would 
ordinarily be discounted at other in- 
stitutions is presented to the bank of 
issue, either directly or for rediscount, 
in larger quantities than in times of 
greater tranquillity. 


& 


Ill. THE FUNCTION OF THE 
METALLIC RESERVE 


HE grant to a single institution of 

the monopoly of note issue imposes 
upon that institution a much graver 
responsibility than if the privilege 
were shared with others. It affords to 
it, however, the opportunity to accumu- 
late under a single control the reserves 
in coin which are commensurate with 
its responsibilities; and these responsi- 


bilities, as already pointed out, extend 
much beyond the redemption of its 
own notes and include the obligation 
to support credit by the policy of re- 
discount. In the early history of Eu- 
ropean banks of issue the ratio of the 
metallic reserve to the outstanding vol- 
ume of notes was sometimes subject to 
criticism, especially where the ratio of 
silver to gold caused apprehension 
by reason of the decline in the value 
of silver. This relative deficiency in 
the reserve, however, was one of the 
incidents of the transitional stage in 
the use of paper credit, before the 
growth in capital permitted the invest- 
ment of adequate amounts in the tools 
of circulation. When capital was rela- 
tively deficient, it was difficult for the 
poorer countries to retain a sufficient 
amount to constitute an adequate gold 
coinage or even an adequate metallic 
reserve against their issue of paper 
currency. With the great accumula- 
tions of capital in recent years, the 
surplus available for such uses has 
become greater, and at the same time 
the development of other forms of 
bank credit has tended to limit the 
field for the issue of notes, without 
dispensing with the necessity for coin 
as a reserve against deposits and sim- 
ilar liabilities. 

When gold seemed to be relatively 
searce, or when the creation of note 
credit was severely hampered, as un- 
der the English bank act of 1844, a 
stimulus was given to the creation of 
other forms of credit transfer, like 
the check, the draft, and the bill of 
exchange. How far such economics 
might have been carried if large addi- 
tions had not been made to the world’s 
gold stock can only be guessed at; but 
concurrently with expansion in the 
volume of commercial operations has 
occurred since 1898 an increase in the 
stock of gold available for money 
which has up to a recent date more 
than kept pace with the expansion of 
credit and the increase in the volume 
of transactions. From this cause, ac- 
cording to some economists, has arisen 
the rise in prices which was a marked 
feature of the period from 1898 to 
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1912. Without entering into the merits 
of this question, it may at least be 
fairly concluded that the increase in 
the gold stock has contributed to 
strengthening the reserves of the lead- 
ing banks of issue and has put them 
in a much better position to sustain a 
large volume of notes and other forms 
of credit than was previously the case. 

The nature of the obligation im- 
posed upon the banks of issue has 
been changed, however, by, the fact 
that they have come to be recognized 
as the custodians of the metallic re- 
serve for the entire country in which 
they are established. Having this great 
mass of gold in their custody and hav- 
ing in their keeping the means, through 
the issue of notes, for transmuting 
credit without definite limit into cur- 
rency, they have become not merely 
the keepers of their own reserves, but 
the keepers of the real reserves of 
other banks. In England the joint- 
stock banks usually fuse into one item 
“cash on hand and at the Bank of 
England,” thus treating a deposit ac- 
count at the central institution as the 
equivalent of sovereigns or at least of 
bank-notes. In France, a substantial- 
ly similar item appears in the balance 
sheets of the Crédit Lyonnais and the 
other large credit societies. In these 
countries, there is no legal require- 
ment as to the proportion of reserve 
to be held against liabilities. In the 
United States, however, the propor- 
tions of cash deemed necessary to safe 
banking are rigidly fixed by law. Un- 
der the Federal Reserve Act, these 
proportions are reduced for local 
banks, in order to concentrate the real 
reserves in the twelve institutions cre- 
ated under the new system, and the 
local banks which are members of the 
system are required at the end of three 
years after the creation of the Federal 
Reserve Banks to keep on deposit with 
these banks approximately one-half of 
such reserve funds as they are then 
required to hold. 

The salient features of banking 
progress during the past generation 
has been the growth in the deposit 
liabilities and the resources of the 


banks outside the central banks of is- 
sue and the added burden which this 
has imposed upon the central banks 
by their function as keepers of the 
ultimate reserves which protect this 
mass of liabilities. Only a half view 
of the position of the Bank of France, 
for instance, is obtained by compar- 
ing its reserve of 61.5 per cent. in 
gold at the close of 1918 with its 
note-issue liability of 5,713,600,000 
francs (#1,103,000,000). To ascer- 
tain something like the true liability, 
account must be taken of the nearly 
5,000,000.000 francs of deposits and 
creditor current accounts in the Crédit 
Lyonnais and the other four principal 
joint-stock banks. In Great Britain 
also. the fact that the Bank of Eng- 
land had a reserve in gold at the 
close of 1913 of £33,874,000, equal 
to 114 per cent. of its note liabilities, 
and a banking reserve of thirty-three 
per cent., affords but a partial reflec- 
tion of its real liability. Piled upon 
these limited obligations is the moral 
and tinancial responsibility for deposits 
in the banks of the United Kingdom 
amounting to more than £1.000,000.- 
000, against which there is held by 
these banks a reserve in cash and 
funds in the Bank of England of 
about £150,000,000. 

In the United States the deposit lia- 
bilities of commercial banks (not in- 
cluding savings banks or deposits be- 
tween banks) were about $12,605,000,- 
000 at the date of the last reports to 
the Comptroller in the summer of 
1913. Of this amount the national 
banks held a little less than half, or 
$5,953,500,000. The reserve which 
they will be required to have on de- 
posit with Federal Reserve Banks, 
when the new system is fully opera- 
tive, will probably average about seven 
per cent., which will amount to $416,- 
700,000. This will be entirely in 
cash until it begins to be paid out 
for rediscounts; but even if it should 
constitute a ratio of reserve of sixty 
per cent. against an outstanding note 
issue of about $695,000,000, it is ob- 
vious that it would not be an exces- 
sive proportion of the great total lia- 
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bilities of the banking system of the 
country. 

When the Federal Reserve Act, 
therefore, sets up for the Federal Re- 
serve Banks a reserve requirement of 
forty per cent. against notes and thir- 
ty-five per cent. against deposits, these 
limits are not to be looked upon as the 
normal ratio of reserves to be kept, 
but rather as an “apprehension mini- 
mum.” Just as national banks, under 
the old requirements for fixed legal 
reserves, began to take precautions 
when their reserves fell to near the 
legal limit, the Federal Reserve Banks 
should take energetic measures to 
strengthen their reserves against notes 
when they give indications of declining 
towards forty per cent. There should 
be this difference, however, in the pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve Banks— 
—that, as they do not live to them- 
selves alone, they should keep in times 
of financial tranquillity reserves sufli- 
ciently large to be able to grant redis- 
counts freely in periods of stress with- 
out impairing their own legal reserves. 
To this end a reserve of sixty per 
cent. against notes and perhaps fifty 
per cent. against deposits should be 
the ideal of normal times, rather than 
scraping along with the legal 
minima of forty per cent. and thirty- 
five per cent. Only by this policy can 
the reserve banks prevent the outflow 
of surplus gold, as their own notes are 
gradually substituted for gold certifi- 
cates in the circulation, and only thus 
can they husband gold for the time 
when it will be needed to support re- 
discounts and fill the vacuum of 
shrunken credit. 


& 


IV. MORAL LEADERSHIP OF 
THE CENTRAL BANK 


T is now recognized in Europe that 
the function of the central bank is 
to maintain unimpaired a gold stock 
much in excess of the demands of or- 
dinary business, even at the sacrifice 
of profits, and to exercise all neces- 
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sary powers in the money market to 
protect it. This view, however, has 
not always been held. It has been 
an evolution from conditions, which 
in the case of the Bank of England 
was not clearly accepted until the 
panic of 1866 and was even then dis- 
puted by so prominent a financier as 
Mr. Thomas Hankey, an ex-Governor 
of the Bank of England. Even as late 
as 1878, Mr. Hankey objected to a 
proposal then made, that the power 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
suspend the Bank Act of 1844 should 
be defined by law in such a way as 
to permit suspension in periods of 
crisis. Mr. Hankey declared :* 


“The knowledge that there is a stat- 
utory power for such an object would 
induce and confirm a belief already 
too prevalent that if the commercial 
world acts imprudently by an excess 
of speculation, there are means by 
which the naturally .injurious conse- 
quences may be averted; and then when 
all the resources of loanable money 
have been exhausted, a system of credit 
can be introduced which will supply 
the place of that capital by which 
all prudent commerce should be regu- 
lated. Moreover, I cannot conceive 
anything more likely to encourage rash 
and imprudent speculation.” 

This criticism would be well direct- 
ed if it were the policy of the central 
banks, vested with special powers of 
note issue, to encourage the speculative 
expansion of credit by making large 
rediscounts during periods of commer- 
cial activity and confidence. Banking 
experience has impressed strongly, 
however, upon the managers of Euro- 
pean banks of issue that rediscounts 
should not be granted freely during 
periods of expansion; that large re- 
serves should be allowed to accumu- 
Jate; and that the employment of un- 
usual resources to aid the market 
should occur only after the impossi- 
bility of further expansion is clearly 
recognized. The evil of panics has 
not been merely the collapse and dis- 


*“The Principles of Banking,’’ Preface, p. 
xiii. 
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appearance of speculative enterprises, 
but the momentary inability of sound 
and solvent houses to obtain accommo- 
dation. It is the protection of such 
houses which is the object of the cen- 
tral banks, and gradually the methods 
have been evolved from banking experi- 
ence of affording such protection with- 
out encouraging further expansion. 
After the Bank of England had cour- 
ageously and adequately met the con- 
ditions of the crisis of 1866, the Gov- 
ernor of the bank at that time, Henry 
Lancelot Holland, in an address to the 
directors, laid down the following 
principle: 

“We could not flinch from the duty 
which we conceived was imposed upon 
us of supporting the banking commu- 
nity, and I am not aware that any 
legitimate application for assistance 
made to this house was refused.” 


The development of banking in Eng- 
land since 1860 has tended to confirm 
this principle—that the Bank of Eng- 
land must accept responsibility as the 
fulcrum of the entire banking system. 


In the Baring crisis of 1890 there 
were demands in some quarters that 
the Government should intervene, but 
the occasion only required banking 
leadership, and how it was met was 
thus described by Viscount Goschen: 

“That wise lead was given by the 
Governor of the bank. What you want 
on these occasions is a lead—-you want 
aman. You want a man to come for- 
ward and say, ‘You all must de your 
duty.’ There was a possible tempta- 
tion to the banks, each one to look to 
itself and to aggravate the crisis by 
calling in all its money, by refusing 
accommodation to customers, steps 
which would have intensified the ex- 
isting anxiety But the temptation 
vanished in a day; it vanished when 
it was powerfully put to the various 
banks and financial institutions—Here 
is an occasion when, putting aside any 
timid counsels and isolated action, you 
must come forward to endeavor to res- 
cue the credit of London, not only to 
save a firm, but to save the supremacy 
of British credit.” 


The principle that the executive head 
of a central bank of issue is respon- 
sible for the general soundness of the 
financial situation is now accepted both 
in England and on the continent of 
Europe. It was the Governor of the 
Bank of England who called together 
the heads of the London private banks 
in 1901 to warn them against any fur- 
ther acceptance of finance bills which 
New York bankers were drawing to 
sustain the furious speculation then 
going on in Wall Street. Similar 
action was taken in 1905 by raising 
the official discount rate in London to 
check the New York demand for 
money, and in 1906, when it was again 
thought unwise to discount largely 
finance bills drawn in New York on 
London and the Governor of the Bank 
of England threatened a seven per 
cent. discount rate if the practice was 
persisted in. 

At the banks of France and Ger- 
many, it is not an infrequent custom 
for the Governor to make an address 
to the central committee warning 
against excessive speculation and urg- 
ing that a brake be applied through 
the discount rate and the rejection of 
finance bills. It was in this strain 
that Dr. Koch addressed the commit- 
tee of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
in 1905 with the announcement that 
“It was time to put a damper on spec- 
ulators by restricting loans on_ the 
Stock Exchange.” 

There is no magic in the powers of 
a central bank. It cannot attempt 
tasks beyond its strength, whether it is 
acting contrary to the genuine re- 
quirements of the situation or whether 
it is struggling vainly to protect the 
national gold stock against adverse 
circumstances or Government reckless- 
ness. It is able, however, by husband- 
ing its resources in periods of tran- 
quillitv, to exercise great power in pe- 
riods of stress and it is one of its func- 
tions *to anticipate such periods and 
guard the commercial community from 
abrupt and violent changes in_ the 
rates for the loan of money and in 
the accommodation extended to com- 
merce. 
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In very few European banks is there 
any legal requirement as to the amount 
of reserve to be held. The ratio of 
reserve to liabilities depends upon the 
judgment of the managers of the bank, 
subject, however, to the concentrated 
scrutiny of the entire financial commu- 
nitv. The Bank of England has pre- 
ferred the system of frequent changes 
in the discount rate in order to main- 
tain an adequate reserve of gold, while 
the Bank of France, without discard- 
ing the system of changes in the dis- 
count rate, has thought it advisable to 
accumulate in recent vears a very large 
ratio of gold to its outstanding notes. 
The manner in which this policy oper- 
ates to benefit French commerce was 
thus set forth by M. Pallain, the Gov- 
ernor of the bank, in 1908:* 


“It is a principle consecrated by ex- 
perience that the supreme means of 
defense for an issue bank, to protect 
its metallic reserve, is to raise the rate 
of discount. and we never lose sight 
of this principle. However, the ex- 
tent of our reserves allows us to con- 
template without emotion important 
variations of our metallic stock, and 
we only exceptionally have recourse 
to a measure which is always painful 
for commerce and industry. The sta- 
bility and the moderation of the rate 
of discount are considered as precious 
advantages, which the French market 
owes to the organization and _tradi- 
tional conduct of the Bank of France.” 


It is only indirectly within the range 
of influence of the central bank of 
issue to check the misapplication of in- 


vestment capital. In France and some 
other countries much influence is ex- 
ercised. however, by the attitude of the 
Government towards the listing of new 
loans on the Bourse and in various 
It is not the proper func- 
tion of commercial banks to convert 
capital into permanent forms or to 
make investments in the securities rep- 
resenting such employment of capital. 
So far as the commercial banks have 


other ways. 





*“Interviews on Banking and Currency Sys- 
tems,” National Monetary Senate 
Document 405, 61st Congress, 2nd 


Commission, 
Session, p. 


ox 


been led into such classes of business, 
they have become involved in difficul- 
ties, and it is the legitimate function 
of the central bank to check them. 

In seeking this end, it is within the 
competence of the central bank to ex- 
ert influence over the market for 
short-term credits in such a way as to 
check the outflow of gold, even by 
admonitions to other commercial banks 
and especially to those which are like- 
lv to seek rediscounts. It is its duty, 
in pursuance of this function, to raise 
the rate of discount at times in ad- 
vance of obvious and imminent dan- 
ger and to take measures to enforce 
this increase of rate upon the money 
market. 

It is in pursuance of this policy of 
exercising a conservative influence over 
the market that the Bank of England 
often goes further than the mere for- 
mality of raising the rate of discount 
and takes steps to make its rate effec- 
tive. It does this by “borrowing from 
the market” by the sale of consols un- 
der time contracts. This licks up sur- 
plus money in the market and dimin- 
ishes the funds available at the joint- 
stock banks for the rediscount of bills 
and acceptances below the official rate. 
A policy with a similar object has been 
growing in frequency at the chief con- 
tinental banks of issue—the Bank of 
France. the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, the Bank of Russia, and the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium. All of these 
institutions have repeatedly bought 
gold at a loss in order to maintain 
a sufficient gold reserve, and they 
have been doing this recently upon a 
large scale. So persistent have been 
the purchases of gold in the London 
market by the central banks of Ger- 
many, France and Russia, in face of 
high premiums for gold and high dis- 
count rates at home, that the process 
has almost ceased to be economic and 
has become essentially political. The 
reported conversation of the Kaiser 
with the Governor of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany more than a year 
ago—when he asked if the gold re- 
serve was adequate to support Ger- 
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many in a great war, and when told 
that it was not, intimated that he did 
not want such an answer again—seems 
to have become an object lesson to the 
governments of Russia and France. 

The United States is not likely to 
be called upon under existing condi- 
tions to make such strenuous efforts to 
gather gold as are now being put forth 
in Europe. When the country needed 
gold, however, in the crisis of 1895, it 
was necessary for the Government to 
make a contract with a private bank- 
ing house to avert the suspension of 
gold payments; and in 1907, it was 
again necessary to issue bonds to re- 
store confidence and the Bank of 
France was compelled to refuse to 
extend aid directly to America because 
there was no central institution capa- 
ble of guaranteeing large amounts of 
commercial paper or finance bills.* In 
the future, it will be the duty of the 
Federal Reserve Board and of the 
Federal Reserve Banks to perform 
these functions, which are so resolutely 
and efficiently performed in Europe 
by the central bank of issue. 





*Vide the author’s “A History of Modern 
Ranks of Issue,” p. 716. 


If the Federal Reserve Bank at 
New York had been constituted with 
a capital approximating that of other 
strong New York banks and had rep- 
resented the financial resources of the 
entire country northeast of the Poto- 
mac, the Governor of this bank would 
have been a potent factor in the mar- 
ket for international exchange and in 
the protection of the national gold 
stock. Reduced to a minor position 
by the division of the country into 
twelve districts, of which there are 
three northeast of the Potomac, the 
Governor of the New York institution 
will probably be compelled to lean 
upon the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington, and upon this body will 
be imposed the responsibility of guid- 
ing the present and anticipating the 
future. How intelligently and _ reso- 
lutely they perform this function will 
determine, in a considerable measure, 
the success of the new Federal Re- 
serve System in putting the United 
States upon a level with other, finan- 
cial powers in the protection of the 
American money market and _ the 
soundness of American finance. 


Ue 


The New Cotton Currency 


N August 27 Secretary McAdoo 
made the following announcement 

of his plan for aiding the cotton growers : 
Among the eligible securities to be used 
as a basis for the issue of currency I 
have decided to accept from national 
banks, through their respective national 
currency associations, notes, secured by 
warehouse receipts for cotton or tobacco, 
and having not more than four months 
to run, at seventy-five per cent. of their 
face value. The banks and the assets of 
all banks belonging to the Currency Asso- 
ciation will be jointly and severally liable 
to the United States for the redemption 
of such additional circulation, and a lien 
will extend to and cover the assets of 
all banks belonging to the association 
and to the securities deposited by the 
banks with the association, pursuant to 
the provisions of law, but each bank 
composing such association will be liable 
only in proportion that its capital and 


surplus bear to the aggregate capital and 
surplus of all such banks. 

This plan ought to enable the farmers 
to pick and market the cotton crop if 
the ‘bankers, merchants and cotton manu- 
facturers will co-operate with each other 
and with the farmers, and will avail 
of the relief offered by the Treasury with- 
in reasonable limits. Such co-operation 
is earnestly urged upon all these inter- 
ests. The farmer cannot expect as high 
a price for cotton this year because of 
the European war, yet he should not be 
forced to sacrifice his crop. The banker 
and the merchant should not exact ex- 
cessive rates of interest, and the manu- 
facturers should replenish their stocks 
as much as possible and pay reasonable 
prices for the products. If this is done, 
and it can be done if everyone displays 
a helpful spirit, a normal condition can 
be restored, and there ought to be no 
serious difficulty in taking care of the 
cotton problem. 





The Theory and Practice of Credit 


(First of a Series of Articles) 





By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 





PART I. 


, i NHE field of credit is an inex- 
haustible one, and the last word 
has yet to be said. Like all 

other subjects, it has two sides—the 
theoretical and the practical. To ap- 
ply the theory is as important, if not 
more so, than to understand it. Much 
has been said and written concerning 
credit in the abstract and much in the 
concrete, but the trouble has been that, 
as a rule, application has been made 
of broad rules and _principles—so 
broad that their definite application 
has been difficult for the beginner to 
understand. 


& 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


CREDIT is no longer granted on 

mere personal acquaintance with 
the borrower and his business, but 
upon his statement of condition. The 
use of commercial paper as a bank in- 
vestment has become more common as 
its worth has become better known 
so that to-day it forms a large part 
of the assets of our commercial banks. 
To judge the quality of the paper, 
dependence must be placed on the 
statement, and it is necessary to ana- 
lyze and analyze correctly the state- 
ment of condition. To do this re- 
quires experience. Here the theory 
is applied. And any bank man who 
expects to make safe loans must be 
able to judge a credit statement. It 
is not enough that the city corre- 
spondent recommends the paper—it, 


too, may be mistaken in its opinion, or 
biased in its judgment. Nor is it 
enough that other banks have found 
it satisfactory, important as this may 
be as corroborative of present opinion. 
The banker should be able to do this 
for himself. 

In the present series it is proposed 
to present the subject of credit in 
two parts: First, the theory of credit; 
and, second, the practice of granting 
credit. The latter will be of particu- 
lar interest, because of its practicabil- 
ity. Each month there will be given 
an actual statement of condition, with 
comment. 


@ 


CREDIT A SCIENCE 


I so far as the principles of credit 

have been worked out, systematized, 
clearly expressed and carefully ap- 
plied, credit may be said to be a sci- 


ence. While not so exact as some 
sciences, such as mathematics, yet the 
fundamental principles are now gen- 
erally recognized in all credit circles. 
Thus, it is accepted that character, 
capital and capacity are necessarily 
present in some degree in every credit 
operation; and while the proportion 
may differ, yet they must exist. To 
determine if they exist and in a safe 
degree is the work of the credit man. 
To determine the degree and the conse- 
quent safety of the loan based upon 
such analysis is to grant sound credit; 
to misjudge the quality of the credit 
is to make unsound loans and invite 
loss. 
399 
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Credit is old--older perhaps than 
the instruments which represent credit. 
It is conceivable that primitive man 
trusted primitive man with goods, 
upon a promise to return or repay in 
kind or in value. The evidence would 
be parol and not documentary, but the 
element credo—to believe—was _pres- 
ent nevertheless. 

Credit instruments are of sufficient 
age to prove the antiquity of even the 
documents of credit, there being in 
existence at the present time perfectly 
preserved credit instruments dating 
back to 2500 B. C. 

Credit is a fine piece of mechanism. 
It works silently and smoothly most 
of the time; but when it is thrown 
out of gear, it disrupts the whole com- 
mercial structure. Ordinarily large 
sums are easily and cheaply trans- 
ferred from country to country; enor- 
mous shipments of merchandise are 
bought and paid for; the operations of 
trade and commerce move without a 
hitch; but once the credit system goes 
wrong, the whole fabric feels the 
shock. 

In the collapse of the credit ma- 
chine due to the present war, new 
problems confronted the _ business 
world. It was first necessary to de- 
vise other ways and means to promote 
credit transfers. The credit instru- 
ments in the hands of travellers 
which ordinarily were accepted as 
cash everywhere, because of the 
smooth working of the credit machine, 
were practically worthless for ordi- 
nary purposes. Gold had to be sent 
to redeem the instruments which un- 
der normal conditions transfers of 
credit would have accomplished. The 
established order of things had to give 
way to new ideas to meet new condi- 
tions. In this country new forms of 
bank-notes and clearing-house certifi- 
cates appeared, based, not on gold, in 
whole or in part, but upon commercial 
paper. Thus credit was piled upon 
credit, to keep the wheels of industry 
from breaking down entirely. And it 
worked perfectly. 


CREDIT A TRANSFER 


REDIT is a transfer—or rather it 

arises out of a transfer. All 
credit is based upon a transfer of 
property. Without the interchange of 
property credit cannot exist. I may 
trust a man, but for what? My trust 
is merely a good opinion. It is a com- 
pliment to him. but of no use until 
I trust him with something. Then it 
takes tangible form and out of the 
transfer true credit arises. I trust 
him to return the article or the value 
at the appointed time, and I have given 
him credit. I have confidence in him, 
and this confidence expressed in a 
transfer is credit. 

Credit depends upon an exchange 
and time. Something of value must 
be exchanged for @ promise to pay at 
a time certain to arrive. If goods 
are sold for cash, no credit enters. 
Trust or confidence may arise as to the 
quality of the goods, the weight or 
measure; but this is a different sort 
of credit than that we are dealing 
with. The payment or the promise 
must be deferred in its fulfillment if 
the credit element is to enter. 

Credit is a lawful right. If I have 
a negotiable instrument payable to me, 
I ean sell this instrument, and there- 
by transfer my right to receive pay- 
ment to another. This is called nego- 
tiation. And the element of transfer 
by indorsement, negotiability. If I 
sell a man a bill of goods on open 
account, I can sell this account, and 
vest in the buyer all my rights to col- 
lect from the debtor. In some cases 
the indorsee of a negotiable instru- 
ment will have better rights than the 
original party. Anything which I 
own I can sell, and vest in the buyer 
the right to collect. Credit, therefore, 
is bought and sold like other com- 
modities because of its standing in 
law. 

Credit is power to borrow. And the 
power to borrow is capital; therefore, 
credit is capital. It is reasonable to 
conclude that if I have $10,000 in 
cash and can borrow $30,000 more, 
the $40,000 is as effective for capital 
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purposes as if it were all my own, 
except that the loan might be called 
at a time when not convenient to re- 
pay; but when employed it is capital 
in my hands. The industries of the 
world are carried on through borrowed 
capital; capital assembled in private 
hands and in banks and then loaned 
to those who can best employ the as- 
sembled funds. And when so em- 
ployed the credit which the owner 
transfers to the bank becomes loanable 
in larger proportion, so that the bank- 
ing credit becomes capital to those 
who can offer necessary proof of char- 
acter, capacity and capital to employ 
the credit profitably. 


% 


CREDIT AN ASSET 
REDIT is an asset. If I have a 


promise which I am_ reasonably 
sure of being fulfilled, I may contract 
other promises on the strength of re- 
ceiving that which is due to me, in 
time to pay that which I owe. And 
in that confidence business moves. It 
is, when smoothly running, as effective 
to keep the wheels of commerce mov- 
ing as gold; and its cost is cheaper. 
One dollar of credit will do the work 
of four in money, and do it just as 
well. It is intangible, vet tangible. 
It cannot be seen, vet is powerful. Like 
electricity, its force may be seen by 
its effectiveness. It is the “silent part- 
ner” of business. 

Credit is reputation. A man may 
have a very good name and yet have 
no credit, for credit is due to business 
character. And business character is 
simply reputation for promptness, 
square dealing, efficiency. It is not 
moral character, however important 
that may be; for some men whose 
character is undoubtedly bad may have 
a high sense of business honesty and 
build up an enviable reputation in 
business circles. And on the contrary, 
a man may be ever so good, say long 
prayers and be however devout, and 
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yet have no business reputation and, 
therefore, no credit. 

Credit is willingness to pay as 
agreed. It matters not how able a 
man may be, if he is not willing, he 
can circumvent the law. He must have 
a desire to be honest, a willingness to 
be fair, a high regard for business 
ethics. The willing man will usually 
find a way or make one. It is vital 
that this clement be in evidence in 
all credit transactions. 


& 


CREDIT IS ABILITY 
REDIT is ability. Inability is the 


rock upon which many a business 
goes to ruin. It matters not how hon- 
est a man may be, if he lacks ability, 
he cannot succeed. He must know 
how. The knowing how may be an 
inherent knowledge, or it may be ac- 
quired. It may be a knack, or it may 
be an accomplishment; but the “know 
how” must be there, if the venture is 
to succeed. Many a business built up 
by long years of faithful work has 
been left in prime condition to a fam- 
ily only to be wrecked because the 
father’s ability did not descend to the 
son. and the son could not see that 
it was necessary to develop it or to 
buy it elsewhere. 

Credit is resources. It is axiomatic 
that if a man would pay, he must 
have the wherewithal. He cannot pay 
a promise with a promise—not for 
long: and unless back of the promise 
and the promisor there is property that 
will turn itself into money in due 
course, sound credit cannot arise. This 
property need not be in land and build- 
ings. machinery and _fixtures—some 
credit men prefer that it should not. 
It may be in rights to collect cash, 
merchandise, raw material and other 
forms of assets, but it must exist in 
some form, and that form preferably 
of quick convertibility, so that the 
debts which are of short duration may 
be met by credits of short duration, 
the one offsetting the other. 
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CREDIT IS CONFIDENCE 


HATEVER credit is, it is confi- 

dence, belief, that the debt will 
be paid; confidence that the trust will 
be fulfilled. No man parts with prop- 
erty unless he expects to get its equiva- 
lent at the appointed time. Credit is 
based on confidence; it is confidence. 
Even in collateral loans the credit is 
extended first on the faith in the bor- 
rower’s ability to pay the loan, and 
this failing, in the confidence that the 
security will sell for enough to reim- 
burse the lender, so that it is confi- 
dence in both that underlies the credit. 
In fact, most of the credit, particu- 
larly banking credit, is based on the 
latter proposition; for back of the 
greater part of banking credit is value 
in some form. It may be stocks and 
bonds, warehouse receipts, grain, real 
estate, or other property specifically 
pledged to secure the loan, but upon 
the faith of its ultimate redemption in 
money the loan is made. 

In the granting of credit on open ac- 
count, the confidence lies in the ability 
of the business to make money. And 
the likelihood of making money is 
based upon the condition of the busi- 
ness as expressed in cold facts. . The 
ultimate security lies in the capital 
worth of the debtor, so that while 
credit is confidence, it is ultimately 
based upon value in some form. Just 
so soon as confidence in the property 
value is lost, credit is destroyed. Wit- 
ness a war. As soon as the war clouds 
begin to gather, the people begin to 
curtail their credit—their confidence. 
They draw upon their bank accounts 
preferring to hold metal to credit 
tokens. They are fearful that the 
eredit token will not exchange for 
property, while money tokens will. 
They fear that the earning power of 
properties will be cut off, and with 
earning power goes interest and divi- 
dends. They therefore prefer certain- 
ty to credit, and the credit machine 
suffers. 

But credit is fundamentally confi- 
dence. Where confidence is most fully 
developed, credit will be cheap; where 


it is uncertain it is dear. When it is 
lost, credit is impossible. Poor credit 
pays not only for the credit, but for 
the insurance. Credit is an opinion ex- 
pressed in interest rate. If a man 
pays at the rate of twenty per cent. 
for money, we conclude that he is 
either desperately in need of money 
or is desperately lacking in credit. 


7 


ras: if. 
ANALYSIS OF CREDIT STATEMENTS 
Statement of condition, Brown & Brown, 


as made to the Old National Bank, Sept. 
1, 1914: 


BALANCE SHEET 


Cash on hand 
Accounts receivable 
Merchandise 

Good will 

Lease 

Furniture 

500 shares C. & C. Co 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable $344,500 
Loans 27,000 
Net worth 20,000 


Prorir anp Loss Account 
Sales for year less returns....... 


Stock on hand Sept. 1, 713.$50,000 
Purchases 


$90,000 
Less st’k on h’d Sept. 1, 714 75,000 


Cost of goods sold 


Gross profit 
Add dividends on investment.... 


Total earnings 


EXPENSES 


Wages and salaries....... $8,000 
Office expenses 7,000 
Other expenses 
[Interest 
Bad debts 
$33,500 


Net profit for year $37,000 
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COMMENT 


HE above statement is presented 

with request for a line of credit 
amounting to $20,000. Will it be 
safe? 

The investments seem to be dividend 
payers, and presuming upon inquiry 
that they are proven to be sound, 
would afford good security if pledged 
as collateral. We eliminate the good 
will, the lease and furniture, as slow 
if not doubtful assets. 

Banks generally require that the 
quick assets be at least two to one of 
quick liabilities. Here they are $825,- 
500 against $844,500, eliminating the 
“loans” which might be on time. Ob- 
viously a weakness. 

The firm started with $50,000 in 
merchandise. It purchased $40,000 
and had $75,000 left, making the cost 


of goods sold $15,000, which it turned 
over at $80,000, an exorbitant profit. 
The amount owing to creditors is be- 
yond all reason. The loan of $27,000 
may be a first claim, and it may be se- 
cured by collateral. It is singular that 
out of $90,000 of merchandise only 
one-sixth has been sold, and at extra- 
ordinarily high prices. The expenses 
are entirely too high for the volume 
of business. Receivables are three 
times the sales, showing that sales have 
been made, but slow collections. Out 
of a net profit of $87,000, drawings 
of $25,000 have been made, too much 
for the capital of $8,000 at the be- 
ginning of the period. The heavy 
drawings and heavy profit are ques- 
tions to be investigated. The bad 
debts should be greater; at least one 
per cent. The loan would not be 
justified without careful investigation. 


Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





General and Specific Deposits 


ANK deposits are of three classes: 


General, special and specific. A 
general deposit exists when the bank 
is made the owner of the fund, and 
the depositor becomes creditor of the 
bank. The bank is only bound to re- 
pay the equivalent. 

A special deposit exists when the 
bank is made custodian of the proper- 
ty without authority to use it, and the 
bank is bound to return the identical 
thing. If it is a money deposit, the 
bank cannot mingle the fund with 
other moneys. 

A specific deposit exists where the 
money is deposited with instructions 
to apply the same to a specified pur- 


pose, as for instance, to take up a 
note or to pay off a mortgage. 

In a Califorpia case it was sought 
to show that a certificate of deposit 
was a special deposit. Like many 
other cases, it arose out of a bank 
failure. A check was presented to the 
drawee bank in San Francisco, with 
request that the funds be sent to 
Omaha, Neb. The teller advised that 
a certificate of deposit, to the order of 
the Omaha party be sent, and it was 
issued. 

The bank suspended before the cer- 
tificate came in for payment and pay- 
ment was refused. The depositor con- 
tended that the fund was a deposit for 
a specific purpose, i. e., payment to 
payee upon return of the certificate. 

The bank contended that no specific 
deposit for a definite purpose was 
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made; hence no trust fund was creat- 
ed by the issuance of the certificate 
ot deposit to appellant. Second, No 
actual deposit of money was made at 
the time the certificate of deposit 
was issued; hence the assets of the 
bank were not increased by the trans- 
action in question, and without an ac- 
tual increase of assets no preferred 
claim could possibly arise. 

The original deposit of the $1,000 
was a general deposit and created the 
relation of debtor and creditor be- 
tween the bank and the depositor. 

The case, therefore, is simply that 
of a depositor desiring to have a por- 
tion of the deposit remitted to a dis- 
tant place. Did the agent, in accom- 
plishing this purpose, so conduct the 
transaction as to convert the $847.50 
into a special or specific fund or to 
make the bank a trustee of Mrs. White 
—-payee of the  certificate—and a 
holder in trust of that money for her? 
Mr. Aitken’s testimony simply shows 
that the depositors, Aitken & Aitken, 
wanted to send the money to Mrs. 
White at Tacoma, and were told that 
the most convenient way would be 
to take a certificate of deposit payable 
to her and she could indorse it and 
get her money through a Tacoma bank 
upon the return of the certificate. Un- 
fortunately the bank became insolvent 
and the certificate was not paid. “We 
cannot discover,” says the court, “any 
request made of the bank to send the 
money, or any agreement by it to send 
the money. The same result might 
have been accomplished had the bank 
certified the check given by Aitken & 
Aitken, and had they sent it to Mrs. 
White. or by a draft upon some bank 
at Tacoma or elsewhere. 

“There was no money in fact de- 
posited by Mrs. White, and there was 
no withdrawing of any money from 
the bank. The check for $847.50 was 
marked paid and reduced the credit 
account of her agents, Aitken & 
Aitken, by that much, and on the bank 
books the amount was doubtless 
charged to outstanding certificates of 
deposit account. There is no evidence 


that the bank expressly or impliedly 
agreed to hold this money in trust for 
Mrs. White or her assignee, nor did 
it agree to transmit the moncy to 
m= Fe 

“But we fail to discover in any- 
thing said or done by Mr. Aitken at 
the time from which he had a right 
to assume that the bank officers under- 
stood the bank’s relation to Mrs. White 
to be other than that created by the 
certificate of deposit. The certificate 
of deposit has none of the earmarks 
of a special deposit of money which 
the bank has no right to mingle with 
its funds or treat as its own. On tts 
face it creates the relation of debtor 
and creditor between itself and Mrs. 
White. Aitken & Aitken were her 
agents in the matter and for her con- 
sented that the transaction should take 
this form, and it seems to us the cer- 
tificate is very significant, if not con- 
clusive, as showing what the under- 
standing was. 

“Mr. Morse says such certificates 
are but acknowledgments of the bank 
that it has received from certain per- 
sons certain sums of money. ‘In form 
they are substantially simple receipts 
of the bank, in negotiable form, for so 
many dollars, and so are only evidence 
of an indebtedness, like the bank book.’ 
1 Morse on Banks, § 297. ‘They cre- 
ate no trust relation between the de- 
positor and the bank, but merely that 
of debtor and creditor.’” People vs. 
California Safe Dep, & Tr. Co., 137 
Pacific Rep. 1111. 


& 


Note Payable to Joint Payees 


MAssACHUSETTS 
Tenancy in Common—Mortgage Secu- 
rity—Survivorship—Joint Tenancy 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
January 9, 1914. 


PARK VS. PARKER. 


A negotiable instrument payable to two 
or more persons jointly may be paid te 
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any one, and by him cancelled and sur- 


rendered. 
& 


ETITION by Osmond F. Park, as 
executor of the estate of Caroline 
P. Gilham, deceased, for instructions 
as to the disposition of a note secured 
by a mortgage on real property. A 
decree was rendered declaring that the 
proceeds passed to the estate of Caro- 
line P. Gilham as the last survivor of 
certain joint owners, and the case was 
reserved for the determination of the 
full court. Reserved. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


[ June, 1889, Caroline P. Gilham, 
William D. Park and Thomas C. 
Park conveyed a tract of land in Bos- 
ton, which they owned as tenants in 
common, to one Pihlerantz, who gave a 
promissory note payable to the grant- 
ors, secured by a mortgage on the 
same real estate. The payees of the 
note have died, Thomas C. Park in 
1904, William D. Park in 1908 and 
Caroline P. Gilham in 1910. In 1911 
the note was paid to the executor of 
the will of Caroline P. Gilham and the 
mortgage was discharged. This is a 
petition in equity by him for instruc- 
tions as to what shall be done with 
this money. He contends that the en- 
tire sum belongs to the Gilham estate, 
on the ground that the note was a 
joint one and that the mortgage was 
held by the three mortgagees as joint 
tenants and not as tenants in common, 
and that hence it all vested in Caroline 
P. Gilham as the last survivor of the 
three. This contention is the only 
question presented on the record. 


7 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


UGG, C. J.: One of the several 
promisees of a negotiable instru- 
ment, payable to two or more jointly 
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may receive payment and cancel or sur- 
render the note. Bruce vs. Bonney, 12 
Gray. 107, 111. Hence the payment 
by the maker to the survivor of the 
joint payees was proper and dis- 
charged his obligation. In actions at 
law it has been held that although, 
since St. 1785, c. 62, § 4 (now R. L. 
c. 184, §$ 6), conveyances to two or 
more persons are to be interpreted as 
creating estates in common, yet mort- 
gages were excepted so that in a grant 
by mortgage to two or more persons 
to secure a joint debt, there is survi- 
vorship in the event of the death of 
one. Appleton vs. Boyd, 7 Mass. 131. 
That was a case where the payees of 
the note and the mortgagees were part- 
ners, and this circumstance is adverted 
to as of importance in Lowell, Appel- 
lant, 22 Pick. 215, 221, 222, and Earle 
vs. Wood, 8 Cush. 480, 448. The same 
relation existed between the payees of 
the note in Goodwin vs. Richardson, 11 
Mass. 470. * * * Some of these 
cases were explained in Ewer vs. 
Hobbs, 5 Mete. 1, at page 3, where it 
was said by Chief Justice Shaw: 

“In an early case in Massachusetts 
it was held by Chief Justice Parsons 
that where a mortgage was made to 
partners, in such form as would ordi- 
narily create a tenancy in common in 
other grantees—inasuch as it was de- 
signed to secure a joint debt, which, 
in case of the decease of one partner, 
would vest in the survivor for the pur- 
pose of collection, and subject to the 
partnership debts—the estate should 
be held to be a joint tenancy, in order 
that by the principle of survivorship, 
applicable to that tenure, the real se- 
curity might accompany the debt. Ap- 
pleton vs. Boyd, 7 Mass. 181. This 
doctrine was earnestly opposed by Mr. 
Justice Story, in the case of Randall 
vs. Phillips, 3 Mason, 378 [Fed. Cas. 
No. 11,555], who insisted that such 
mortgage, so far as it operated as a 
transfer of the legal estate, was to be 
construed a tenancy in common, and 
not a joint tenancy. But at the same 
time he maintained that, on the death 
of one partner, the heirs of the de- 
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ceased would take a moiety, charged 
with an implied trust to hold for the 
survivor, as security for the debt. 
And in Goodwin vs. Richardson, 11 
Mass. 469, the opinion of the court, 
given by Mr. Justice Jackson, was 
that, although a mortgage to partners, 
to secure a joint debt, might be deemed 
a joint tenancy, until foreclosure, yet 
the new absolute estate, vested in the 
mortgagees by foreclosure, was to be 
considered as a tenancy in common. 
It seems, therefore, that whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there may seem to 
be, among our eminent jurists, on this 
subject, is a difference as to the tech- 
nical mode of the operation of the con- 
veyance; but they all concur in the 
proposition that it is to be so construed 
as most effectually to form an indis- 
soluble connection between the estate 
and the debt, and make the land sub- 
ject to the debt, in whatever legal 
form it may pass, or into whose hands 
soever it may come.” 

In Gilson vs. Gilson, 2 Allen, 115, 
117, it was said that these statutory 
provisions “have excepted mortgages 
from the broad provision that all con- 
veyances made to two or more persons 
shall be construed to create estates in 
common and not in joint tenancy. But 
this provision only operates to leave 
open the inquiry in each particular 
case as to the character of the mort- 
gage.’ Donnels vs. Edwards, 2 Pick. 
617. The strong inference, if not the 
express decision, of Blake vs. Sanborn, 
8 Gray. 154, is that mortgagees, al- 
though joint tenants in form, are nev- 
ertheless, as between each other, bound 
to account according to the real nature 
of their respective rights. Boland vs. 
McKowen, 189 Mass. 568, was an ac- 
tion at law discussed and decided on 
grounds arising out of a tenancy by the 
entirety. 

This is a proceeding in equity and 
is governed by equitable principles. 
Joint tenancy and its doctrine of sur- 
vivorship are not in harmony with the 
genius of our institutions, nor are they 
much favored in law. Burnett vs. 
Pratt, 22 Pick. 556. It appears to be 
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the general rule in equity that, where 
money is lent by two persons, they are 
regarded presumptively as tenants in 
common and not as joint tenants both 
of the debt and of the collateral or 
lien taken to secure it. It was said in 
Morley vs. Bird, 3 Ves. 628, that 
“though they take a joint security each 
means to lend his own money and take 
back his own.” This is the doctrine of 
ancient and modern decisions in chan- 
cery. Petty vs. Styward, 1 Reports in 
Chancery, 81; Rigden vs. Vallier, 2 
Ves. Sr. 252, 258; Robinson vs. Pres- 
ton, 4 Kay & J. 505, 511; Steeds vs. 
Steeds, 22 Q. B. D. 587, at 541; 
Powell vs. Broadhurst [1901] 2 ch. 160, 
164; Duncan vs. Forrer, 6 Binney, 193. 
It was adopted by Mr. Justice Story in 
Randal! vs. Phillips, 3 Mason, 378. 
There is really nothing inconsistent 
with this in Matson vs. Dennis, 10 Jur. 
N. S. 461, which related solely to a 
question of title to real estate. 

In the case at bar the original 
payees of the note and grantees in the 
mortgage had been tenants in common 
of the real estate, and their shares 
were equal. The presumption is strong 
that they expected the note to stand in 
the place of the land they had sold, 
with like proportional interest in each. 
It is unlikely that as between them- 
selves they intended that a relation so 
different and so speculatively uncertain 
in its nature as joint tenancy should be 
subsituted for the plain and definite 
equal ownership of tenants in common. 
There is no evidence tending to show 
that purpose. 

In equity it is not to be imposed 
upon the parties in the absence of any- 
thing to indicate that they understood 
that any such situation was being 
created. When the note, to which the 
mortgage was security, has been paid 
ir. full, and in a sense stands in place 
of the land of which the payees were 
tenants in common, there is no rigid 
rule of law which requires the princi- 
ple of joint tenancy to apply to the 
money. The effect of Appleton vs. 
Boyd, 7 Mass. 131, does not go to this 
extent. 
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It follows that the money in pay- 
ment of the note received by the ex- 
ecutor of the Gilham will must be ac- 
counted for by him to the other two 
payees of the note. This being so, the 
death of Thomas C. Park in California 
in 1904 did not divest his estate of an 
interest in the proceeds of the note. 

Decree reversed. 

103 N. E. Rep. 936. 


co 


Taxation of Joint and Trust 
Deposits 


New York 


Transfer Tax—Survivorship—Descent 
of Property—Joint and Trust Ac- 
counts—Gifts 

Surrogate’s Court, New York County, April 

10, 1914. 
IN RE THOMPSON’S ESTATE. 


Money deposited in trust account, and 
no evidence existing as to the ownership of 
the fund, it must be presumed that the de- 
posit created a tentative trust, which was 
revoked by the death of the beneficiary, 
and is not subject to the transfer tax. 
Money deposited in joint account, and be- 
longing to both is presumed to belong, one 
half to each and is so taxable. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


OWLER, J.: The executrix of the 

estate of decedent appeals from 
the order fixing tax, and alleges that 
the appraiser erred in his findings as 
to the ownership of certain property 
mentioned in the report, its distribu- 
tion among the legatees mentioned in 
decedent’s will, and its taxation under 
the Transfer Tax Law. The dece- 
dent was a resident of New York. He 
died on the sixth of February, 1911. 
Among the assets included in the ap- 
praiser’s report is the sum of $2,167.89 
on deposit in the Eastchester Savings 
Bank. The bank book evidencing this 
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indorsed “M. Celia 
trust for Alexander 
Thompson.” M. Celia Thompson is 
the daughter of the decedent. There 
is no evidence as to the ownership of 
the money which was deposited in the 
bank, and in the absence of such proof 
it will be presumed that the money be- 
longed to the depositor. The deposit 
of the money in the particular form 
above indicated created a_ tentative 
trust in favor of Alexander Thomp- 
son, deceased, but the trust was re- 
voked by the death of the cestui que 
trust during the life of the trustee. 
Matter of U. S. Trust Company, 117 
App. Div. 178, affirmed 189 N. Y. 
500. This money, therefore, did not 
constitute any part of decedent’s es- 
tate and should not have been included 
in the taxable assets thereof. 

The decedent and his wife had ac- 
counts in various banks. The pass- 
bocks issued by the banks bore the 
following indorsement: “Alexander 
Thompson or Mary E. Thompson.” 
Mary E. Thompson was decedent's 
wife. The entire deposits amounted 
to the sum of $13,280.82. The ap- 
praiser included this amount in the 
taxable assets of decedent’s estate. 
The only evidence contained in the 
record as to the ownership of the 
money at the time it was deposited 
in the various banks is that supplied 
by M. Celia Thompson, the daughter 
of decedent. 

In her affidayit she alleges that the 
decedent was in the trucking and mon- 
ument setting business and that at 
various times he gave to Mary E. 
Thompson, his wife, a part of the 
profits resulting from the operation 
of his business; that the money so 
given to his wife, as well as some of 
his own money, was deposited by her 
in the various banks, and that the en- 
tire amount deposited in the banks 
above mentioned consisted of money 
which belonged to the decedent and 
money which was the individual prop- 
erty of his wife. The evidence, how- 
ever, does not show how much of the 
deposits belonged to the decedent and 


deposit was 
Thompson, in 
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how much to his wife. In the ab- 
sence of such evidence it will be pre- 
sumed that one-half of the money so 
deposited belonged to the decedent and 
one-half to his wife. Wetherow vs. 
Lord, 41 App. Div. 413; Matter of 
Wilkens. 144 App. Div. 803. 

While the decedent and his wife 
could, by agreement between them- 
selves, have created a right of survivor- 
ship in the deposits, the record con- 
tains no evidence of such an agree- 
ment; and, in the absence of such 
proof it will not be presumed that the 
depositors intended that the entire 
amount on deposit at the death of 
either should go to the survivor. Mat- 
ter of Albrecht, 186 N. Y. 91; Mat- 
ter of Kaupper, 141 App. Div. 54. 
Therefore, one-half of the amount on 
deposit in the savings banks at the 
date of decedent’s death passed to his 
legatees under the provisions of his 
will and is subject to a transfer tax. 
The other half belonged to decedent’s 
wife, and should not be included in the 
taxable assets of decedent’s estate. 

The decedent and his wife were the 
owners of certain bonds and mortgages 
amounting to $38,900. The bonds and 
mortgages were executed to “Alexan- 
der Thompson and Mary E. Thomp- 
son, his wife.” M. Celia Thompson 
submitted to the appraiser an affidavit 
in which she alleged that the moneys 
which were loaned on these bonds 
and mortgages belonged to Mary E. 
Thompson; but when deponent was ex- 
amined before the appraiser she testi- 
fied that all the money loaned, «nd for 
the payment of which the bonds and 
mortgages were given, belonged to her 
father, the decedent herein. The affi- 
davit submitted to the appraiser was 
evidently prepared by the attorney for 
the executrix, and therefore the alle- 
gations therein contained are not enti- 
tled to the same probative force as the 
direct testimony of the deponent. 

When she testified before the ap- 
praiser her answers to the questions 
propounded to her were in her own 
words, the language was her own, and 
she evidently testified to the facts 
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from her own knowledge and without 
the adventitious aid of counsel. As 
she was an interested witness, the 
court will assume the correctness of 
the evidence that is least advantageous 
to her. 

Assuming, therefore, that the bonds 
and mortgages were all: purchased with 
money which belonged to the decedent, 
it will be presumed, in the absence of 
evidence of a gift inter vivos of the 
bonds and mortgages to decedent's 
wife, that they belonged to him dur- 
ing his life, that he intended to give 
his wife the right of survivorship, and 
that as she survived him they passed 
to her upon his death. West vs. Mc- 
Cullough, 123 App. Div. 846; affirmed 
194 N. Y. 518. They are therefore 
taxable as a gift intended to take ef- 
fect at or after death. The decedent 
assigned to himself and his wife two 
bonds and mortgages amounting to 
$3,500. These bonds were originally 
executed in favor of the decedent in- 
dividually. In 1905 he assigned them 
to himself and his wife, but the as- 
signment was not recorded until after 
his death. The daughter of decedent 
testified that it was his money which 
was loaned on these bonds and mort- 
gages. It will be presumed, there- 
fore, that by assigning these bonds 
and mortgages to himself and his wife 
he intended to confer upon her the 
right of survivorship. As the gift 
took effect in possession and enjoy- 
ment upon decedent’s death it is tax- 
able under the provisions of the ‘Trans- 
fer Tax Act (Consol. Laws, c. 60, $$ 
220-245). 

While as original questions I might 
have had some doubt, in view of the 
law relating to tenancies by entireties, 
which has been extended to personal 
property, held by husband and wife 
simpliciter, yet I am bound to follow 
the decisions of the Appellate Divis- 
ion which seem to me to be decisive. 

On the 26th of January, 1911, the 
decedent executed certain deeds by 
which he transferred to himself and 
his wife as joint tenants certain real 
estate of which he was then seized. 
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The value of this real estate is about 
$67.000. The appraiser reported that 
the value of this real estate was tax- 
able against decedent’s widow. At the 
time the decedent executed these deeds 
he was nearly severity-nine years old. 
He had _ broken his shoulder in 
August, 1910, and was confined to his 
bed for several weeks thereafter. On 
the 24th of December, 1910, he had 
an attack of la grippe and suffered 
from that disease for about two weeks. 
He sent for his attorney, and asked 
him to prepare papers which would 
convey his real estate from him indi- 
vidually to himself and his wife as 
joint tenants. He said that the con- 
veyance which he had instructed his 
attorney to prepare was “so that his 
wife would take the property when he 
died.” On the 26th day of January, 
1911, he executed the deeds, and on 
the 28th his attending physician said 
that he was suffering from pneumo- 
nia. He died nine days thereafter. 
The decedent at the time he exe- 
cuted the deeds had arrived at an age 
when the possibility of his early de- 
mise must have presented itself forci- 
bly to his mind. His advanced age 
and failing health must necessarily 
have suggested to him that under the 
inexorable law of nature his corporal 
dissolution must inevitably occur with- 
in a comparatively short period of 
time. The suffering caused by the 
broken shoulder rendered him feeble 
and debilitated, and when this condi- 
tion was aggravated by two weeks of 
la grippe, it is easy to understand 
that he could have but little hope of 
prolonging his life for any extended 
period. It was at this time that he 
executed the deeds, and all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding their execution 
seem to lead irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that he made the conveyances in 
contemplation of death. This conclu- 
sion receives additional force from the 
fact that he died nine days after the 
execution of the deeds. * * * The 
appraiser, therefore, was correct in 
holding that this property passed to 
the decedent’s wife as a gift in con- 


templation of death. But as she was 
entitled to her dower in the real estate 
so conveyed, the value of such dower 
should be deducted from the appraised 
value of the real estate. That part of 
the real estate described as parcel 1, 
which was conveyed to the decedent 
and his wife at the time of its pur- 
chase, was held by them as tenants by 
the entirety. Therefore she took this 
parcel upon the decedent’s death by 
virtue of her right as such tenant by 
the entirety, and not as a gift made by 
the decedent to her. It is therefore 
not subject to a transfer tax. 

The order fixing tax will be reversed 
and the appraiser’s report remitted to 
him for correction as indicated. 

147 N. Y. Supp. 157. 
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Bond of Indemnity 
New York. 

Bond of Indemnity Given to Protect 
Bank on a Collateral Loan—Terms 
Construed 

New York Court of Appeals, March 3, 1914. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK VS. 
GOUBERT. 


& 


|. es by the American Exchange 

National Bank against Auguste 
A. Goubert and the National Surety 
Company. From a judgment of the 
Appellate Division (146 App. Div. 
875, 130 N. Y. Supp. 1103) affirming 
a judgment for plaintiff for less than 
the relief demanded, it appeals. Af- 
firmed 

& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


HE defendants have given to the 
plaintiff, the American Exchange 
National Bank, a bond of indemnity 
which we are called upon to construe. 
The bank held a note for $2,800, which 
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was secured by stock of the Goubert 
Manufacturing Company. The defend- 
ant Goubert, in whose name the shares 
stood, was not a party to the note, nor 
indebted to the bank. He brought an 
action against the bank to recover pos- 
session of the certificate of stock, upon 
a claim that as against him the bank 
held it without right. 

He moved in that action for an in- 
junction restraining the bank from 
disposing of the stock until the action 
was determined. The court made an 
order granting the injunction “only 
upon condition that the plaintiff, with- 
in ten days from the date hereof, file 
on undertaking, with sureties to be 
approved by this court, in the sum of 
one thousand five hundred ($1,500) 
dollars, agreeing to indemnify and 
hold the defendant, the American Ex- 
change National Bank, harmless from 
any and all damage, interest, cost, or 
other expenses by reason of, or grow- 
ing out of, the issuance or continu- 
ance of the injunction, and as secu- 
rity for the amount of indebtedness 
claimed to be due to the defendant, 
and for which it claims to hold said 
certificate of stock as collateral.” 

A bond was thereupon filed by Gou- 
bert and his surety. It deviates in im- 
portant particulars from the undertak- 
ing called for by the order, but it 
was accepted as sufficient. It recites 
the entry of an order granting the 
injunction upon condition that the 
plaintiff (Goubert) file an undertak- 
ing “agreeing to indemnify and hold 
harmless the defendant (the bank) as 
therein mentioned.” It binds the 
obligors to the payment of $1,500, and 
it states the condition of the bond as 
follows: “Now, therefore, the condi- 
tion of this obligation is such that if 
the above bounden Auguste A. Gou- 
bert shall indemnify+and hold the de- 
fendant, the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, harmless from any and 
all damage, interest, cost, or other 
expenses by reason of or growing out 
of the issuance or continuance of the 
injunction as security for the amount 
of the indebtedness claimed to be due 
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the defendant, and for which it claims 
to hold a certificate of stock as col- 
lateral, then this obligation to be void, 
else to remain in full force and vir- 
tue.” The action brought by Gou- 
bert to recover possession of the cer- 
tificate of stock was dismissed upon 
the merits; and the bank brings this 
action to recover on the bond. 

The stock has been sold for $700, 
and after crediting this and other 
payments, there remained due upon the 
bank’s note, at the time of the trial a 
balance of upwards of $2,000. The 
finding is that the value of the stock 
when sold was no lower than the value 
at the date of the injunction. To hold 
the defendants liable for any part of 
the unpaid balance, it must therefore 
be found that they agreed not merely 
to pay any damages resulting from 
the injunction, but also to the extent 
of $1,500 to assume the debt, for 
which neither of them was liable up 
to the execution of the bond. The 
courts below have held, though not 
without division of opinion, that the 
bond, construed in the light of the or- 
der, imports a liability for the debt. 
Am. Exchange Nat. Bank vs. Goubert, 
135 App. Div. 371. They have held, 
however, that the contract is a guar- 
anty of collection, and not of payment, 
and hence that the unpaid balance can- 
not be recovered, because the bank has 
not exhausted its legal remedies against 
the parties to the note. The recov- 
ery has, therefore, been restricted to 
the expenses of the litigation in which 
the injunction was granted: and the 
case comes here upon an appeal by the 
bank. , 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


ARDOZO, J.: If we confine our 

consideration to the language of 
the bond, we shall find nothing to in- 
dicate that the defendants intended 
to assume the debt. All that they did 
was to undertake to hold the bank 
harmless from loss as a result of the 
injunction. It is true that, in under- 
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taking to indemnify the bank even to 
that limited extent, they stated that 
they did so “as security for the amount 
of the indebtedness” for which the 
stock was collateral. But that state- 
ment did not add anything to the 
scope of their engagement. If the 
bond had been silent on the subject, 
the necessary consequence of a prom- 
ise to make good a depreciation in the 
value of the collateral during the pe- 
riod that its use was restrained would 
be to add to that extent to the security 
for the debt. The security of the bond 
would take the place of the security 
of the stock, and the debt would in 
each instance be the thing secured. 

The bond therefore, considered by 
itself, creates an obligation to pay the 
damages and expenses resulting from 
the injunction, and nothing else. In 
legal effect, it does not go beyond the 
statutory undertaking prescribed by 
section 620 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. It imposes no obligation on 
its makers to assume and pay the debt 
except to the extent necessary to make 
good the impairment of the value of 
the collateral as a result of the injunc- 
tion. 

The argument is made, however, that 
the language of the bond may be en- 
larged by reference to the terms of the 
order under which it was given. The 
order calls for an undertaking rather 
than a bond; and, though this differ- 
ence of form in itself is immaterial, 
the attempt to preserve in the bond a 
phraseology appropriate to an under- 
taking has emphasized the confusion. 
We think it is true that the under- 
taking prescribed by the order was to 
supply a twofold protection. It was 
to indemnify the bank against any 
damage or expense resulting from the 
injunction; and it was also to secure 
the indebtedness for which the stock 
was then held as collateral. Indem- 
nity against loss resulting from de- 
preciation in the stock was sufficiently 
assured by the requirement that the 
bank be saved harmless from the dam- 
age caused by the injunction. To limit 
to such loss the direction that the un- 
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dertaking should also secure the 
amount of the indebtedness is to 
make that provision meaningless. When 
called upon to choose between a con- 
struction that gives significance to all 
the clauses of the order and another 
that makes one of the clauses mean- 
ingless, we must prefer the former. 
People vs. Lee, 104 N. Y. 441, 449. 
We are thus confronted by an order 
which requires an undertaking not 
merely to pay the damages resulting 
from the injunction, but also to pay 
the debt, and a bond given in assumed 
compliance with the order. which is 
confined to the payment of the dam- 
ages alone. ‘The question is, how far 
conditions in respect of which the 
bond is silent may be incorporated into 
it so as to conform its meaning to the 
requirements of the order. That this 
bond was supposed to constitute a com- 
pliance with the order is not doubtful. 
The fact that it was made with that 
intent is stated in substance in its re- 
citals. If the meaning of the bond 
were doubtful or ambiguous, we should 
have the right, in view of those reci- 
tals, to limit or to enlarge its opera- 
tion accordingly. Sonneborn vs. Lib- 
bey, 102 N. Y. 589, 550; Elmendorf 
vs. Lansing, 5 Cow. 468; Smith vs. 
Molleson, 148 N. Y. 241, 246. We 
think, however, that a court is with- 
out power to interpolate a new condi- 
tion into a bond that is free from am- 


‘biguity in order to force a correspond- 


ence between the bond and the order 
under which it was executed. The or- 
der may be referred to for the pur- 
pose of explaining a doubtful phrase, 
but not for the purpose of inserting a 
new condition, and thus reforming the 
contract. 

The argument is made that all that 
is needed to bring the order and the 
bond into harmony is the insertion of 
the single word “and” before the 
phrase “as security for the amount 
of the indebtedness.” But to add that 
word by itself, without recasting the 
sentence. would so mutilate the lan- 
guage of the bond as to make it hard 
to believe that the parties would have 
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signed it without further changes. 
The meaning, now the obvious one, 
would be clouded; but no other mean- 
ing would be given appropriate expres- 
sion. The difficulty arises, as we have 
already suggested, from an attempt to 
apply to a bond the phraseology ap- 
propriate to an undertaking. 

The order contemplated an under- 
taking. It directed that an under- 
taking by filed agreeing to indemnify 
the bank against damage from the in- 
junction, and as_ security for the 
amount of the indebtedness. To give 
an undertaking as security for a debt 
is a phrase which, if loose and inept, 
is yet not without meaning. But 
when the parties came to comply with 
the order they gave a bond by which 
they assumed an obligation subject to a 
defeasance. The condition of the 
bond, if we insert the word “and,” 
would read as follows: “Now, there- 
fore, the condition of this obligation is 
such that if the above bounden August 
A. Goubert shall indemnify and hold 
the defendant, the American Exchange 
National Bank, harmless from any and 
all damage. interest, cost, or other ex- 
penses by reason of or growing out of 
the issuance or continuance of the in- 
junction, and as_ security for the 
amount of the indebtedness claimed to 
be due the defendant, and for which 
it claims to hold a certificate of stock 
as collateral, then this obligation to be 
void, else to remain in full force and 
virtue.” 

Interpolated in such a context, the 
words “and as security for the amount 
of the indebtedness” are meaningless. 
They do not express an_ intelligible 
condition. To express with any degree 
of fitness the meaning that is the only 
excuse for any interpolation, we should 
have to recast the language so as to 
make it read “and if they shall secure 
and pay the amount of the indebted- 
ness claimed to be due the defendant, 
and for which it claims to hold a cer- 
titicate of stock as collateral, then this 
obligation to be void,” ete. 

We think that this is equivalent to 
making a new contract rather than 
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construing one. The bond as executed 
may not have been in compliance with 
the order, but we are not permitted for 
that reason to discard its plain lan- 
guage, and substitute the order for the 
bond. It is the bond and not the or- 
der that constitutes the contract. In 
tendering this bond the obligors put 
their construction on the order, which 
was at least ambiguous, and in that 
construction the plaintiff acquiesced. 
The defendants may have construed 
the order erroneously. They may have 
supposed that its obscure requirement 
that they secure the debt was intended 
merely to define the purpose of the 
requirement that they hold the bank 
harmless from loss as a result of the 
injunction. If they had construed it 
otherwise they might have refused to 
sign a bond at all. In any event, they 
have the right to insist that the bond 
rather than the order shall define the 
extent of their liability. If the bond 
was thought to be defective in form, 
another might have been exacted in 
more faithful compliance with the or 
der, and the plaintiff, having accepted 
the bond as given, is now bound by its 
terms. 

The judgment should be affirmed 
with costs. 

104 N. E. Rep. 928. 
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Payment by Check 


VIRGINIA 


Forgery—W arrant y—I ndorsements 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Virginia, March 
12, 1914. 

MAIN STREET BANK VS. PLANTER’S NATIONAL 
BANK OF RICHMOND. 

A check is not payment except by express 
agreement. 


CTION by the Planters’ National 
Bank of Richmond against Main 
Street Bank, Incorporated. Judgment 
for plaintiff. and defendant brings et- 
ror. Affirmed. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 


HIS is a controversy involving the 

liability of a prior indorser to a 
subsequent indorser upon three nego- 
tiable notes aggregating $403.71, for 
which sum the plaintiff in the lower 
court obtained judgment with inter- 
est. % & & 

It appears that Kingan & Company 
conducted their business under the 
trade-name of “Albert E. Jordan,” 
and that their customers discharged 
their indebtedness for goods purchased 
by checks payable to “Albert E. Jor- 
dan.” In accordance with this cus- 
tom of the business, the payee in each 
of the three checks here involved was 
Albert FE. Jordan. The same consid- 
erations are applicable alike to each of 
these checks, and the result as to one 
follows as to all. We will, therefore, 
as typical of each, only deal with the 
check dated San Francisco, August 18, 
1910, drawn by E. J. Boebeeg, cashier, 
on the Merchants’ National Bank of 
New York to the order of Albert E. 
Jordan for $199.64. When this check 
was received by Kingan & Company, 
it was stolen by a clerk in their em- 
ployment, who forged the name of Al- 
bert FE. Jordan, the payee, on the back 
of the check, indorsed thereunder his 
own name, and deposited the same to 
his own account in the Main Street 
Bank, Ine., the plaintiff in error. 

That bank indorsed the same to the 
Planters’ National Bank of Richmond, 
the defendant in error, who in turn 
indorsed it as follows: “Prior indorse- 
ments guaranteed. Pay to the order 
of any national or State bank.” This 
indorsement was signed by the Plant- 
ers’ National Bank and the check for- 
warded to its New York correspondent 
for collection. ‘There it was paid by 
the Merchants’ National Bank of New 
York upon which it had been drawn. 
After being paid by the drawee bank 
and debited to the drawer, it was dis- 
covered that the payee’s name had been 
forged and the proceeds credited by 
the plaintiff in error bank to the forg- 
er’s account. Thereupon the drawee 
bank credited the amount of the check 
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to the account of the drawer, and were 
themselves similarly credited by other 
banks through which the check had 
passed, including the defendant in 
error. 

When, however, the defendant in 
error demanded of its prior indorser, 
the plaintiff in error, satisfaction of 
the forged check, the latter declined 
to make good its indorsement of the 
check to the former, and thereupon 
this suit was brought and decided, as 
already seen in favor of the defendant 
in error. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 
ARRISON, J.: The law is well 


settled that a check is not pay- 
ment except by express agreement; 
that where a debtor pays a creditor by 
check, which is fraudulently obtained 
from the creditor and paid on forged 
indorsement, the debtor is not dis- 


charged and may be again called upon 


to pay his debt. First Nat. Bank vs. 
Whitman, 94 U. S. 343; Leather Man- 
ufacturers’ Bank vs. Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank, 128 U. S. 26; Thomas vs. Bank 
of British N. A., 82 N. Y. 1; Daniel 
on Neg. Instr., vol. 2, § 1623. 

The indorser of a negotiable instru- 
ment, upon which the name of a prior 
indorser is forged, “by indorsing it, 
warrants that he has clear title thereto, 
and that the instrument is the genuine 
article it purports to be, and is, there- 
fore, bound by his indorsement to all 
parties subsequent to him, even though 
the paper has been discounted by a 
prior party.” Daniel on Neg. Instr., 
vol. 2, § 1857. 

In 5 Cye. 549, citing numerous au- 
thorities in support of the text, it is 
said: “When several successive indors- 
ers have advanced money on paper 
payable to order, and neither, it final- 
lv appears, had a title because the first 
indorsement was a forgery, each may 
recover frem his immediate indorser.” 

Recognizing these well-established 
principles, the drawer of the check 
which was stolen and forged, paid 
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Kingan & Company their debt, and 
the drawee bank, which had paid the 
forged check. at once reimbursed the 
drawer, and this course was followed 
by each of the banks through which 
the cheek passed until the defendant 
in error paid the bank to which it had 
indorsed the check. 

Kingan & Company are not parties 
to this suit, and vet the case has been 
argued as if it involved a controversy 
with that concern. The grounds of 
defense suggested and relied on by 
the plaintiff in error. if sound, might 
have some relevancy in a controversy 
between the plaintiff in error and Kin- 
gan & Company: but they have no 
bearing upon the issue involved in this 
case between these two banks. That 
issue is a simple one, and in the light 
of the authorities cited is easily de- 
termined. 

When the Main Street Bank in- 
dorsed the check in question, upon 
which the name of a prior indorser had 
been forged, and passed the paper to 
the Planters’ National Bank, an inno- 
cent holder, it guaranteed that the title 
thereto was clear, that the instrument 
was the genuine article it purported to 
be, and thereby obligated itself to hold 
the Planters’ National Bank harmless. 
The liability of the plaintiff in error 
to make geod this check to the de- 
fendant in error. under the facts of 
this case, is not only made clear by 
the authorities cited, but such liability 
is put bevend question by the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, which entered 
into and formed part of the contract 
between the two banks. That statute 
provides in part that “every person 
negotiating an instrument by delivery 
or by a qualified indorsement warrants: 
That the instrument is genuine and in 
all respects what it purports to be; 
that he has a good title to it: and that 
all prior parties had capacity to con- 
tract.” Code, 1904, p. 1470, $ 65. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Main 
Street Bank, when _ it the 
check under consideration to the Plant- 
ers’ Bank. warranted, among other 
things, that it had a good title to it, 


indorsed 
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and that the forger had capacity to in- 
dorse it. It is clear that the rights 
of the parties to this litigation have 
been properly determined by the lower 
court,, and its judgment must be af- 
firmed. 

Affirmed. 

81 S. W. Rep. 24. 





Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub- 
scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 





STOPPING PAYMENT ON CER- 
TIFIED CHECKS AND CER- 
TIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

————, Onno, July 10, 1914. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Being a subscriber to. your good 
magazine for twenty or thirty years, [ 
would like to ask the following: 

Are there any conditions under which 
payment can be stopped on a certified 
check except for fraud? 

Are there any conditions under which 
payment can be stopped on a certificate of 
deposit when the same has been assigned. 

1. For instance: A agrees to pay B $1,- 
000. B gives his note to A and receives 
A’s certified check for same amount. Later 
A decides that he will order payment 
stopped on certified check. What woud 
be the bank’s position in a case of this 
kind ? 

2. A decides to loan B $1,000. A re- 
ceives B’s note for $1,000 and delivers to 
B A’s certificate which he has in his pos- 
session, payable to his order for $1,000. 
He hands this certificate to B for his note. 
properly endorsed. Later A decides that 
he does not want the certificate paid and 
stops payment at bank. What is the posi- 
tion of the banker in this case. 

Thanking you very much for your opin- 
ion, I am, ete. Casniier. 


Answer: The effect of certification, 
when the instrument is presented by 
one other than the maker, is to dis- 
charge the drawer. The bank then be- 
comes primarily liable to the holder. 
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It is not an added obligation, but a 
substituted obligation. The transaction 
is in legal effect the same as if the 
holder had surrendered the check, re- 
ceived payment therefor and deposited 
the money to his own credit, receiving 
in return the bank’s promissory note 
to his order, on demand. After cer- 
tification the drawer is powerless to 
stop payment. (Nolan vs. Bank of 
New York, 67 Barb. 24; Nat. Com- 
mercial Bank vs. Mills, 77 Ala. 168; 
Blake vs. Hamilton, ete., Bank 79 O. 
189: Meriden Nat. Bank vs. First Nat. 
Bank, 7 Ind. App. 822; Freund ys. 
Importers’ Bank, 76 N. Y. 352.) 

In Herman Furniture Works vs. 
German Ex. Bank, 87 N. Y. Supp. 
162, the court said: “The delivery to 
plaintiff of a certified check drawn on 
defendant bank amounted in legal ef- 
fect to payment by the defendant to 
plaintiff of so much money. The bank 
was merely custodian of the money for 
plaintiff. By certifying it lost all 
power to withhold it from plaintiff and 
was hound to pay it over to it as its 
sole property on demand. There is 
no doubt that the drawer had no right 
to stop payment.” 

There are. no doubt, cases which in- 
volve fraud, illegality or theft, where 
the holder is wrongfully in possession 
of the check, and that payment to 
him will further the wrong, and upon 
satisfactory indemnification the bank 
would be justified in refusing payment. 
But under the conditions named, pay- 
ment could not be stopped. 

A certificate of deposit is an ac- 
knowledgment that the bank has re- 
ceived the sum named, which it will 
pay upon return of the certificate 
properly endorsed. Such a certificate 
is in effect a promissory note, and in 
the hands of the holder for value is 
good. The depositary becomes liable 


to pay to any holder to whom it is 
properly endorsed. (Nat. Bank of 
Fort Edward vs. Washington Co. 
Bank, 5 Hun. 605, N. Y.) 

In Hanna vs. Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company (104 App. Div. N. Y. 90) 
the bank issued a negotiable certificate 
of deposit to the charterer of a steamer, 
who endorsed it over to the owner un- 
der an agreement to deposit cash or 
security with the owner. The owner 
of the boat endorsed it over to an- 
other party and the original payee no- 
tified the bark not to pay. claiming 
certain equities. It was held that the 
circumstances did not make out a case 
where the bank was authorized to 
withhold payment to the proper en- 
dorser. There must be _ reasonable 
ground for payee’s claim, and the mere 
assertion of equities is not enough. The 
bank is not a stakeholder between the 
proper endorsee and claimant, and is 
liable on its certificate to pay the 
proper holder. 

Certified checks and certificates of 
deposit are much alike, in that both 
are direct obligations of the bank, pay- 
able to whoever holds under proper 
form of transfer. These are not sub- 
ject to countermand like a check, for 
they are primary obligations of the 
bank, while a check is the primary 
obligation of the drawer. Only in ex- 
traordinary cases would the bank be 
justified in refusing to honor its own 
obligation. It is not enough that there 
be a dispute, failure of consideration, 
ete.; there must be better grounds. 

Where. however, the payee of a 
certificate of deposit has notified the 
bank that it has been obtained by 
fraud and requests it to withhold pay- 
ment. upon satisfactory indemnity, the 
bank would he justified in so doing 
until the rights of the parties are de- 
termined. 


au 
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Bank Promotes Biggest Corn Contest 
in United States 





By FRANK WARNER, of the Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
Waterloo, lowa 





ROMOTING corn growing -hard- 
P: seems at the first glance as if 

it were within the scope of bank- 
ing. It is true that banks in an agri- 
cultural community like to the 
crops do well; but when it comes to 
assuming an initiative in a prolonged 
campaign to increase the cereal pro- 
duction of a given locality, it hardly 
appears to the casual observer as an 
undertaking that is quite within the 
field of banking activities. 

However, the Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, situated in the very 
heart of Black Hawk County, Iowa, 
one of the best agricultural communi- 
ties in this Commonwealth, was the 
only bank in its part of the State to 
afford any banking facilities at all 
for many, many years subsequent to 
its establishment, in 1856, during a 
period of time before the present large 
businesses, manufacturers and even 
railroads came, and when all life was 
rural. By its early environments it 
became a farmers’ bank, and during 
its fifty-eight successive years in busi- 
ness the farmer has always found it a 
loyal friend and supporter. 

It is not strange, then, that the 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank 
should choose to stimulate the activi- 
ties of the farmers of its county and 
to foster the production of one of the 


chief grains. 
& 


THE 
TEST 


see 


NATURE OF CORN CON- 


HE contest is based upon the best 

yield of corn on a single acre. 

and the judges take in consideration 
116 


both quality and quantity of the 
acre’s yield. The amount of prizes, 
$1,300, is the Jargest ever offered in 
the United States for a like contest. 
This amount is divided into two parts, 
one constituting the premiums for the 
general contest which all adult corn 
growers of the country could enter, 
the prizes numbering twenty-three, 
the highest being $200, and _ to- 
talling $1,000; the other part is pro- 
vided for the boys and girls of the 
county in their education in corn cul- 
tivation. The total amount of their 
prizes is $300, affording six premiums, 
the highest being $100. 

The rules governing both parts are 
very liberal; any corn grower in Black 
Hawk County could enter; he might 
be a patron of any bank; it costs noth- 
ing to join; nor is it expected that the 
winners will become our customers, 
although it is hoped they may some 
time, if their names are not now on 
our books. In regard to the specific 
rules of cultivation it was permitted 
that corn could be planted on a single 
acre or the competing acre could be 
selected anywhere in the field provid- 
ing that acre was not less than four 
rods wide; the seed could be drilled 
or checked in. In the boys and girls’ 
part, it was necessary for them to 
form in clubs having in no case a 
membership of than five; each 
member to grow an acre of corn com- 
plying with the rules of the general 
contest; also each boy and girl is 
eligible to compete for prizes in the 
larger contest. Mr. Burger, our Coun- 
ty Agriculturist, has completed ar- 
rangements for a moisture test by 
Ames and Washington agricultural ex- 
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perts. The Iowa Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, an annual affair in Waterloo, 
and one of the largest exhibits of live- 
stock and farm machinery in this 
country, will set aside 600 feet of 
perch space for the corn display dur- 
ing its session in October, and in ad- 
dition will give a week's admission 
card to every exhibitor, subject to the 
regulations of the bank. 

The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank assumes no credit for originating 
the idea of such a contest only insofar 
vs this bank has offered the largest 
amount of prizes, $1,800, ever known 
in the United States for a like con- 
test. The details of the contest were 
entirely original, being worked out by 
the bank and Mr. Burger, the Govern- 
ment expert for this county. 

Some other grain might have been 
chosen, but corn was selected because 
eur crop reports show that that grain 
in value and amount of production far 
outstrips its principal competitors of 
the Middle West—cotton and wheat—- 
and because it is the principal crop in 
Black Hawk County, and it is, there- 
fore, natural that we should endeavor 
to increase its yield. 


& 


GETTING THE FARMERS _ IN- 
TERESTED 


T was an easy thing to decide on 

having a contest, and to publish 
the fact through the press and by word 
of mouth, but we soon struck a rather 
troublesome snag in that corn growers 
were disinclined to enroll with any 
spontaneity, and instead of contestants 
at first coming with a willingness, it 
became apparent that some strong 
presentation must be made if we were 
to have a contest fitting in proportion 
to the amount of premiums and_ the 
scale which we had laid out for it. 

Printed circulars and _ application 
blanks were mailed to every farmer in 
the county, but they availed little. To 
simulate an interest this bank invited 
the Black Hawk County Crop Im- 
provement Association to a luncheon 


at the Irving Hotel in Waterloo in 
March. Their agriculturist, Mr. Bur- 
ger, whose name has been mentioned 
before. presided. The nature of the 
contest was presented by the several 
speakers, and the codperation of the 
association sought and readily ob- 
tained. A circular letter to every 
farmer in the county was again sent 
out, but still only a slight increase 
in interest was shown. 

It was keenly felt that something 
had to be done, now that we had gone 
into it so far, to kill the apathy, stir 
up an interest and climinate any feel- 
ing that the proposition was a 
“scheme.” On Saturday, April 4, the 
Crop Association was again invited to 
share with others a_ well-planned 
luncheon as the guests of the bank. 
The speakers referred with enthu- 
siesm to the possibilities of such a 
stimulus as this contest would be to 
local corn production. And by a map, 
which had been prepared by the writer, 
it was shown which townships, by 
schoo] districts, were represented. Out 
of a possible 2,200 contestants only 
ninety-two were listed, and the expira- 
tion of the time allotted during which 
applications could be filed was only 
tive weeks distant. 

Several means to interest the corn 
growers were advanced, but that of 
ex-Congressman Pickett was adopted. 
Mr. Pickett urged that the contest be 
put before the farmers of the county 
in. a political campaign style. In 
other words, that a meeting should be 
held in every township, and that the 
farmers be told of the purpose and 
date by some man, a resident of the 
township, and appointed at this meet- 
ing. At the meetings Mr. Burger, 
members of the Crop Association and 
men of this bank should strive to be 
present and use their influence toward 
interesting others. 

The meetings were scheduled by Mr. 
Burger, the writer, and members of 
the farm association selected from the 
different townships. Sixteen meetings 
in all were held in fourteen of the 
cighteen townships. Prior to the cam- 
peign the total enrollment from these 
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fourteen townships was only seventy- 
one; after the campaign the number 
was increased to 416, while the num- 
ber of contestants from the four re- 
maining townships increased from 
twenty-one to 141. And among the 
whole number it is interesting to note 
that 100 boys and girls and twenty- 
seven women are listed. In all, there 
is a total enrollment of 557 contest- 
ants. or about one-fourth the total 
number of farmers. This means that 
corn will be gathered from 557 acres 
-—or approximately so, as a few will 
drop out—located in such a scattered 
manner as to make a splendid repre- 
sentative showing for the county. Also 
this means that by selecting thirty cars 
from each acre for display at the 
Towa Dairy Cattle Congress, as speci- 
fied in the rules, a mammoth display 
can be obtained of the very best corn 
grown in the county this vear. The 
final husking of these 557 acres will 
be no small task, and at times has 
seemed to almost stagger us with its 
responsibility. We are now at work 
perfecting an organization of judges 
and weighers, for no competing acre 
can be husked nor its corn weighed 
unless a duly appointed judge is pres- 
ent. 

In reference to the corn contest 
meetings the people of the commu- 
nities visited were given opportunities 
to hear the excellent and timely lec- 
tures of Mr Burger, their “Farm Spe- 
cialist.”. Among his lectures are re- 
membered such themes as “Corn 
Pests.” “Soil Fertility,’ ‘Alfalfa,” 
and others, all illustrated by charts 
and some experiments. 

Of these sixteen meetings, six were 
given in country schoolhouses, five in 
town halls of the small towns, one in 
an electric theatre, rented for the 
evening, and four in rural and town 
churches. At many of these meetings 
special programmes had been provided, 
consisting of vocal and instrumental 
selections and songs, in which the 
whole audience took part. The attend- 
ance was most encouraging and several 
of the audiences numbered over a hun- 
dred, gathering in from miles around, 
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after having done a hard day’s work 
in the field and chores for an hour 
or more before starting. 


:o 


WHERE THE BANK COMES IN 
"THAT question was of chief con- 


cern to a great many and was pro- 
pounded to us in not a few instances. 
Certain ones were skeptical, and per- 
haps there was some justification for 
it. Here we were, a bank offering to 
give away $1,300 of its earnings in 
the form of a contest; it cost nothing 
to take part; those joining the contest 
were not required nor requested to 
open an account either before or after 
the contest should they win any of the 
prizes; we promised to return all ex- 
hibit corn; and to vouch for a week's 
admission to the Cattle Congress show 
to each exhibitor having complied 
with the rules. And it was not strange 
that there was some distrust, for there 
have been other “big contests,” and 
2 few couldn’t conceive of an institu- 
tion doing nothing else but handling 
money, as being so humanitarian and 
altruistic that it was willing to give 
away $1,300 of its profits without 
some boomerang method of returning 
it again to the bank’s coffers. 

It became the lot of J. O. Trum- 
hauer, vice-president of the bank and 
‘ts associated institution, the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, to destroy 
the skepticism. Mr. Trumbauer ap- 
peared on every programme. By 
forceful arguments he made it clear 
that this bank was putting up $1.300 
purely as a stimulus which would dem- 
onstrate to all how many bushels of 
corn could be grown on a single acre 
of land. The average yield last year 
was between thirty-five and _ forty 
bushels. while spots here and_ there 
produced better than 100 bushels to 
the acre. If certain acres will grow 
i00 bushels, certainly the majority of 
the others will preduce more than 
thirty-five or forty if we learn how 
to make them do so. If the 100.000 
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acres of corn area in the county could 
be made to raise a five bushels’ in- 
crease, there would be an added corn 
production for one year of 500,000 
bushels. ‘This marketed at fifty cents 
per bushel, a conservative price, would 
net an increase of $250.000 in wealth 
to this county. This added wealth 
when released by the farmers would 
be scattered in every line of business 
and activity in the county. Every 
merchant, manufacturer and banker 
would get his share, and the Leavitt 
& Johnson National Bank, as pointed 
out by Mr. Trumbauer, was willing to 
assume the risk in getting its portion. 

With that much established, it was 
easy to follow Mr. Trumbauer’s rea- 
soning. A similar increase in wealth 
each year would enable the farmer to 
possess more luxuries and conven- 
iences of life; better working condi- 
tions for himself and family, and not 
a little would such accruements aid, 
and in a logical manner, too, in cre- 
ating a rural life and environment 
that should turn the boys and girls 
away from seeking the city as a 
place free of the wearying toil of 
the farm. 

More, too, if the corn area of the 
county could be made to produce five 
bushels’ increase, there was no reason 
why it couldn't add ten, fifteen or 
more bushels on the acreage vicld, 
and the inerease in production ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents would be 
in proportion. This movement was 
nothing more than one in the interests 
of more intense farming, a thing we 
in this country cannot appreciate yet, 
but which has been mastered in some 
ot the older nations of Europe. With 
our population increasing so fast and 
cost of foodstuff rising so high, we 
are already feeling the pinch of our 
unscientific farming. 

In addition to any economic benefit 
which the spending of $1,800 may 
stimulate in this county. the bank 
believes it is receiving an abundance 
of good, clean and effective advertis- 
ing. The meetings last spring 
throughout the county permitted an 
unrivalled opportunity for personal 


contact with the farmers and members 
of this institution. This personal con- 
tact is the aim of any bank in secur- 
ing new patronage. And if those 
who attended the meetings were inter- 
ested enough to do so after having 
done a hard day’s work. most safely 


J. O. TrumMBaver 


VICE-PRESIDENT LEAVITT & JOHNSON NATIONAL 
BANK, WATERLOO, IOWA, WHOSE TALKS BE- 
FORE THE FARMERS OF BLACK HAWK COUNTY 
DID MORE THAN ANYTHING ELSE TO ENGENDER 
THE STRONG INTEREST IN THE CORN CON- 
TEST. 


can one conclude that they represented 
the thrifty and progressive farmers, 
the most desirable bank customers. 
Also a great deal of good advertis- 
ing was given us in news items by 
the different county papers. The 
contest being a big one, and being con- 
ducted in a big way, created so much 
interest over the county that the pa- 
pers found its development good news, 
and were kind in giving it their at- 
tention. And not enly was the con- 
test given mention in the county pa- 
pers, but some of the larger papers 
of the State, as well as one of the 
large dailies of Chicago, have given 
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the contest a great deal of mention. 
And thus. the name Leavitt & John- 
son National Bank has been put be- 
fore every corn grower in this 2ounty, 
before thousands of people of this 
State, and thousands without this 
State in a manner not possible in a 
circular letter. 

The day set aside for the corn judg- 
ing will bring hundreds to the dis- 
play, because the exhibit will be made 
as 2 part of the Iowa Dairy Cattle 
Congress Show. an annual event in 
this city, and which thousands from 
this part of the State attend. In the 
exhibit of the corn and the award- 
ing of the prizes the name of the bank 
will be inseparably linked. And more- 
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over, the advertising will go on for 
several years, carried along by its 
momentum accumulated this year, for 
the winners of the prizes will have a 
ready market for their prize winning 
corn, and with every sale the name of 
the bank will be mentioned in one 
way or another. 

A contest sufficient in its proportions 
to make it commensurate with the of- 
fer of $1,800 in prizes ought to be 
carried out on a scale consistent with 
that amount. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank will have spent fully 
another $1,300 before completing this 
contest, for it has endeavored not to 
slight in any way the carrying for- 
ward of this contest to its conclusion. 


The Panama-California Exposition at 
San Diego 





By MARK S. WATSON 





N the lean and hungry days which 
the possibility of war and the un- 
certainty of politics bring to the 

best managed countries now and then, 
there is a big fund of encouragement 
in the study of a venture which seeks 
to create values through the utilizing 
of neglected resources. If the search 
seems bound to be successful. so much 
the more encouraging. 

That is the honest, sober impression 
of what San Diego's forthcoming 
Panama-California Exposition is going 
to do, produce permanent _ benefit, 
thereby ditfering sharply from all pre- 
vious world’s fairs which, as a rule, 
have carried a local stagnation in their 
trail. This new affair. opening on 
New Year's and. thanks to the 
bounteous climate of the extreme south 


eve, 


of the Pacific coast, continuing unin- 
terrupted for a year and a day, differs 
from the others because its ideals and 
its manner of working them out are 
essentially new. 

What is the new idea? Well, it is 
best illustrated by telling what was 
wrong with the old one. The tea ex- 
hibit, for example, was of tea boves. 
San Diego’s is a tea plantation whose 
young saplings were brought from the 
plantations in Ceylon, set out and 
tended by Cingalese nurserymen just 
as in the Orient, and the plants are 
growing, the leaves are being stripped 
and cured by the Cingalese boys, and 
the little brown women are preparing 
the tea and serving it in the pavilion 
and the surrounding gardens. It is 
novel and highly entertaining. That is 
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why San Diego’s tea exhibit will at- 
treet interest. 

The old style agricultural exhibit 
was of two sorts, stacks of fruit and 
vegetables and a hall of standing ma- 
chinery. San Diego’s machinery is in 
an open tract sown to different crops 
of cereals and grasses, with the heavy 
tractors puffing their way up and down 
the field, with heavy plows and giant 
reapers in operation. And the fruits 
and vegetables are growing—in a large 
citrus orchard where orange and lemon 
and kumquat ripen on the boughs with- 
in reach of the hand, with the amazing 
fragrance of the citrus carried far 
through the air in the blooming season 
-——in the orchard of the model farm, 
where peach and apricot and apple and 
cherry and pear trees are set out and 
bearing, with a thousand rows of vege- 
tables covering the ground beneath 
them, getting their water from the 
tiny irrigation ditches, a model inten- 
sive farm the thousands of 
this sort which are springing up 
throughout the southwest and grad- 
ually forming the mighty industry 
which is making the coast cities pos- 
sible. There is a vineyard, there 
are berry vines, a model poultry house, 
the model of the bungalows of Cali- 
fornia which supply the amateur farm- 
er with all the comforts of the city 
apartment. 


such as 


A QUIET PATIO 


These are suggestions of the way 
the new idea works out—the showing, 
not of lifeless finished products, but 
of moving processes, satisfying the hu- 
man desire to “watch the wheels go 
round.” 

Overwhelming as is the 
beauty of the southern California land- 
scape of sea and sky and mountain 
with the quaint Spanish buildings of 
the Exposition Beautiful, the most im- 


gorgeous 


THE MODEL FARM FROM THE ALAMEDA 
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pressive feature of the whole affair is 
the earnestness of the purpose and the 
abundant promise of result. 

The result aimed for? It is not a 
local “boom” nor one for California. 
It is to call attention to that great 
stretch of country which the Panama 
Canal, whose opening the Exposition 


PATIO, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA;S COUNTIES 
BUILDING 


celebrates, will make it possible to de- 
velop. San Diego is the first port 
of call north of the Canal. Also, by 
a curvature of the California coast, 
it is much further east than any other 
point. More important. the grades 
over the Sierras are markedly lower, 
a considerable factor in railroad de- 
velopment and the time element of 
freight hauls. The products of this 
country and the materials brought 
from the east normally would alike 
pass through San Diego as the natural 
gateway between the Canal and_ the 
interior. ‘That explains the direct re- 
sponsibility of San Diego for aiding 
the southwest’s development. ¢ 
In the country which can get its 
materials from the eastern manufac- 
turing centers more cheaply via rail 


and water, through San Diego, than 
in any other way, there are to-day 8. 
000,000 acres under cultivation. The 
census gives the annual product in 
1910 as $143,000,000 in farm _prod- 
ucts alone, exclusive of minerals 
worth nearly as much. But also in 
that country are 36,000,000 acres of 
exactly the same general character, 
potentially just as productive. A little 
arithmetic will show what the annual 
output should be when this whole sec- 
tion is developed. 

The connection is this: Newspaper 
articles, magazine articles, even Jand 
shows— ves, even political speeches— 
have not sufficed to start the back-to- 
the-land movement fully, and the see- 
tions and quarter sections are still idle. 
San Diego's Exposition, more especiai- 
ly its agricultural display, shows not 
alone products, but processes. It is an 
educator with a direct human appeal, 
and the firm belief is that here at last 
is something which will start the de- 
velopment. 

The spirit of the Exposition has 
been carried out in the individual 
States’ display, each State showing the 
exact condition of every river valley 
in its confines. The prospective settler 
can see exactly what he has to choose 
between. He can even get detailed 
figures of temperature, rainfall, soil 
analysis, average cost and average 
product. And the manufacturer can 
acquire information, and the business 
man and the banker. 

A territory capable of producing 
£650.000.000 a year more than at pres- 
ent is worth looking over. 

That is the vital part of San Diego's 
Exposition, the serious, earnest, ef- 
fective purpose and manner of achieve- 
ment. The beautiful aspect and the 
interest of the display, the wonders 
of the surrounding country and sea, 
even the amusements of the “Isthmus.” 
which is the name given to the old- 
time Pike and Midway—all these are 
most important adjuncts and cannot 
be overlooked, but it is the bigness of 
the scope which impresses the business 
man. The importance of San Diegos 
venture cannot be over-emphasized. 
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Economic Resources of the United 
States and Their Relation to 
American Trade 





PARTIAL inventory of the na- 

tional assets of the United States 
in area, population and the fundamen- 
tal factors of economic life reveals 
the fact that it is not only practically 
self-supporting but that it possesses, 
in many lines, a large surplus avail- 
able for protection against famine and 
temporary adversity or for use in 
meeting unusual demands from the 
outside world. 

The peculiarly fortunate position of 
the United States in its ability to sup- 
ply its own needs is clearly seen from 
a survey of its production and relative 
contributions to the world of the great 
requirements of man—food, clothing 
and shelter. It is found. for example, 
that the people of the United States 
may he fed readily by home-produced 
foodstuffs, our vast area of three and 
two-thirds million square miles repre- 
senting every variety of climate and 
production and being nearly equal in 
extent to all Europe which has a pop- 
ulation five times that of this country. 
Agriculture in the United States 
not yet reached the stage of scientific 
development common to many countries 
of Europe, and present domestic pro- 
duction may therefore be expected to 
increase greatly with more attention 
to improved methods of culture. Nev- 
ertheless our country already produces 
over two and one-half billion bushels 
of corn, or two-thirds of the world 
supply. This year’s wheat crop is es- 
timated at the high-record figure of 
911 million bushels, about twenty per 
cent. of the world harvest. The United 
States also produces annually over one 
billion bushels of oats, or one-fourth 
of the international yield, and 197 mil- 
lion gallons of cottonseed oil, repre- 


has 


senting most of the annual output of 
this article whose food value as a sub- 
stitute for olive oil is becoming more 
and more recognized. Tifteen per 
cent. of the world’s cattle are on Amer- 
ican farms, the number in this country 
being fifty-nine million, or twice as 
many as in Argentina or European 
Russia and half the number in India. 
Our country also has sixty million 
swine, fifty million sheep and twenty- 
four million horses. We import, how- 
ever, five billion pounds of sugar 
(chiefly Cuban), or one and one-half 
times the amount preduced in conti- 
nental United States and its island 
territories. 

In clothing material’ the United 
States is also favered, producing an- 
nually over feurtcen million bales of 
cotton, representing over one-half of 
the world’s supply. Of wool we pro- 
duce 300 million pounds a year, our 
home requirements being supplement- 
ed by 288 million pounds of foreign 
wool and thirty-four million dollars’ 
worth of woolen goods. 

In the mineral kingdom, the preémi- 
nent position of the United States is 
unquestioned. We produce, for ex- 
ample, 534 million short tons of coal, 
forty per cent. of the world’s output; 
238 million barrels of petroleum, two- 
thirds of the world’s total: and fifty- 
seven million tons of iron ore, out of a 
world total of 132 million. One-half 
of the world’s copper is taken from 
American mines, which turned out one 
and one-quarter million pounds in 1912. 
Of the world’s output of 466 million 
dollars’ worth of gold, the United 
States produced about twenty per cent., 
being exceeded only by South Africa. 
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About twenty-eight per cent. of the 
world’s silver and thirty per cent. of 
its lead are produced in this country. 
In the value of manufactures the 
United States leads the world, though 
the product of American factories is 
chiefly consumed at home. Of the 
20.7 billion dollars’ worth of manu- 
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factures produced in the United States 
in 1909, only about five per cent. were 
sold to foreign countries, the world 
market for iron and steel products, 
cotton goods, chemicals and other im- 
portant products of industry 
thus far largely held by England, Ger- 
many and other European nations. 


being 
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Hard Conditions Imposed by Public Regulation 


OBODY denies the justness of 

reasonable regulation of corpora- 
tions and particularly of those com- 
monly called publie service corpora- 
tions. Yet with all the requirements 
of the Federal and State Governments 
to be complied with, a pretty heavy 
burden is placed upon these corpora- 
tions in making and filing reports. 
Here are some interesting items on 
this matter, taken from the monthly 
letter issued by the People’s National 
Bank of Pittsburgh: 

“The total number of stations out- 
side of the State of Pennsylvania, in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
to which railroads in the State of 
Pennsylvania can sell tickets is ap- 
proximately 77,744, multiplied by the 
number of stations on fifty-one roads 
in Pennsylvania — selling interstate 
tickets, 2,531, multiplied by two (both 
directions), equals 393,540,128, the to- 
tal number of passenger rates from all 
points in Pennsylvania to all destina- 
tions outside of Pennsylvania, in both 
directions, for which tarifi's are filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“One railroad operating out of Pitts- 


burgh advises that during a_ recent 
year its tariff and traffic departments 
prepared detailed figures covering all 
freight ratings for all stations on its 
line, which comprised a supply of 5,- 
448,110 leaflets, pamphlets and_book- 
lets (originals and duplicates, contain- 
ing 57,3823.706 pages of rates), for dis- 
tribution to all agents, shippers, con- 
signees, etc., and for filing with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
tetal weight of this output of tariffs 
for that year amounted to 333,859 
pounds, equal to 167 tons. This is 
only one railroad.” 

If we remember how many roads 
there are, and how many States are 
regulating them, we shall get an ap- 
proximate idea of what this burden of 
reporting means. 

An enthusiastic purchaser of a new 
and elaborate system of filing and in- 
dexing. when asked by the salesman 
efficiency re- 


for a testimonial to its 
ceived this reply: 
“System so comprehensive and beau- 
tiful that we have given up our busi- 
ness and devoting all our time to the 


new system.” 








Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





War Time Advertising 


An Advertising Agency That Helped 


Bankers Maintain Public Confi- 


dence 


GREAT many banks in their 

advertising of the past few 

weeks have been taking cogni- 
zance of the European war and _ its 
effect on business and finance in this 
country. 

We reproduce herewith a series of 
ten advertisements which were widely 
used in August and September. They 
were prepared by the Harvey Blod- 
gett Company of St. Paul and sent 
gratuitously to a large number of 
banks, not being copyrighted, but 
“dedicated to the common good.” 

Accompanying them was this intro- 
duction entitled “A Calm Voice Above 
the Turmoil”: 


Just now when the turmoil of warfare is 
heard abroad, and disturbing events follow 
in quick succession, the banker, the business 
man and the individual are filled with fore- 
boding. 

A keen interest in 
attention from every 
citement prevails. 

\ world-restlessness compels the in- 
dividual to command his powers of con- 
centration lest he drift into a waiting atti- 
tude and rest the outcome of his endeavors 
upon issues which have no immediate bear- 
ing on his concerns. 

The headlines of newspapers indicate con- 
fusion. A calm, steady voice above the 
turmoil is needed to soothe, to allay. 

Of all times, this is the psychological 
moment for the banker to advertise. 

His last thought should be to postpone 
his publicity to more favorable moments. 

Chere is no more favorable moment than 
right now. He should not wait “until con- 
ditions are better.” 

His advertising should be of a kind that 
will make conditions better. 

rrue, no dire emergency exists in this 
country of ours; no danger threatens, but 
the people must he made to appreciate 
their banks under all conditions. 


distracts 
Ex- 


war news 
day pursuits. 


While public attention is more or less 
drawn toward banks, perhaps in some de- 
gree questioningly—this is the opportune 
moment to answer tactfully, frankly, any 
questions which may exist in some minds. 

While war devastates the homes of foreign 
brothers, the lesson of thrift, the appeal 
for serious, prudent living will find a ready 
response in the hearts of our people, 
sobered by the story of distress in other 
lands. 

A few years ago, in times of uncertainty, 
the first impulse of the banker was to hold 
his advertising in abeyance, and leave the 
people to find out for themselves his mo- 
tives and his place in the conservation of 
their interests. 

But now he 
publicity. 

The public has chafed little under the tem- 
porary restraints which, for public protec- 
tion, have been put upon currency. Why? 

Because publicity has given them a better 
understanding of banks, The strain has 
been lessened because the people have been 
taken into the banker’s confidence. 

There must be no halting in commerce 
while we stand aghast at events oversea. 

Conditions here are fundamentally sound, 

The people must know it, appreciate it. 

What more steadying influence can there 
be than a calm voice above the turmoil, 
assuring the people that all is well, and 
that the banks are doing their duty and 
we are adding a bulwark of strength to 
our financial system? 

The banker who discards now the ponder- 
ous, pointless, trite and deadly uninteresting 
form of advertising copy and appeals to 
the reason, the self-interest and the aspira- 
tions of human beings will entrench himself 
in public confidence and esteem. 

Public confidence and esteem. What better 
bulwark of safety for a peaceful nation? 


realizes the power of sane 


7 
Philip 
An Appreciation by a Depositor 
HENEVER I enter or leave the 
First National Bank of Boston 
I am sure to receive a courteous greet- 
ing and smile from Philip. Philip is 


the gentleman of color who officiates 
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upon the main floor, answers questions, 
and directs strangers to their proper 
anchorage. 

He wears, in addition to his smile, a 
smart uniform of blue with white 
gloves, and West Point itself, even 
upon a field day, does not boast of a 
more soldier-like personage. 

Any bank can take and safeguard 


your money, and even pay it out to 
you again on demand. Any bank can, 
upon the presentation of proper collat- 
eral, make you a loan, and there are 
many other conveniences and courte- 
sies which can be extended; but there 
is only one bank, to my knowledge, 
that possesses a Philip. 

“Philips,” like poets, are born and 








The 
United States 
Was 
Prepared 


With peace and pros- 
perity here, our forces 
are unhampered in pre- 
serving favorable con- 
ditions and accepting our 
responsibility as the 
world’s great steadying 
influence. 


Are You Prepared? 

Are you equally pre- 
pared for a time of storm 
and stress in your busi- 
ness? Choose a strong, 
old institution like the 
First National Bank and 
build up there a cash re- 
serve for your business or 
your family, and get well 
acquainted with its offi- 
cers. Then you can face 
the future with confi- 
dence even as our coun- 
try views the turmoil 
across the sea, strong 
in her preparedness for 
anything that may hap- 
pen. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 





A 
Triple 
Alliance 


You can win your fight 
for financial independ- 
ence with the aid of 
these two strong allies 
the Habit of Saving and 
@ Bank Account. 


Form this triple alli- 
ance at once:—You, the 
Savings Habit and a 
3. Interest Account 
at the strong First Na- 
tional Bank. 


Then no combination 
of enemies to your suc- 
cess can prevail against 
you. 


The First 
National 
Bank 


Syracese, N.Y. 








Optimism 
Prevails 


It is but natural that 
the tremendous dis- 
turbance across the seas 
should react, at first, up- 
on this country. The 
splendid manner in 
which this nation with- 
stood the unexpected 
shock justifies the great- 
est confidence in our 
financial institutions. 

This bank, a strong 
unit in the community's 
business life, continues 
Steadfast in its faith in 
the brightest business 
outlook. It offers its co- 
operation to those who 
share this faith and are 
willing to back it up with 
well considered effort 
It believes that no time 
in the future holds better 
promise of benefits from 
mutual relations here 
than RIGHT NOW. 


First National 
Bank 


Fargo, North Dakota 











Peaceful 


America 


The big fact which 
stands out clearly and 
dispels gloom from the 


sion, ample} funds to 
move crops and care for 
all the needs of business. 


Disturbing events 
which have moved swift- 
ly in the weeks just 
past prove conclusively 
another big fact: The 
man in business who has 
conserved his resources 
and has kept his affairs 
well in hand through the 
co-operation of a helpful 
bank is the farthest re- 
moved from worry when 
clouds overcast the busi- 
ness horizon 


ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











A Public 
Asset 


When clouds obscure 
the financial skies the 
business man turns to 
his bank for reassur- 
ance and counsel. Fort- 
unate is he who has had 
the foresight to pave the 
way early, through ac- 
quaintance and mutual 
understanding with his 
bank, for encouragement 
in dark hours. 


The Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank is a strong 
public asset. It helps to 
preserve financial equi- 
librium in this country 
Its co-operation is not 
for the few but is avail- 
able to all who wish to 
improve their prospects. 
From it helpful influ- 
ences radiate in times of 
stress as well as when 
prosperity is at its fullest 
height 


Des Moines 
National 
Bank 


Des Moines, lows 














Safety, Peace 
and Plenty 


Never were conditions 


characteristic 


cheerfully accepted the 
temporary inconvenience 
caused by foreign dis- 
turbances. Conditions 
making for safety, peace 
and plenty have been 
preserved, which stand 
out in sharp contrast 
with privations prevail- 
ing in lands torn by 
fare 


With the return to nor- 
mal conditions, the de 
positors of this bank are 
looking with satisfaction 
upon their relations here, 
congratulating them- 
selves that this bank is a 
source of safety in times 
of uncertainty as well as a 
ready helper when quiet 
reigns and business ex- 
pansion is the order of 
the day 


Dexter-Horton 
National Bank 


Seattle, Wash 

















A 

Moment of 
Great 
Decisions 


This is a moment of 
great decisions. Nations 
and rulers are grappling 
with grim problems and 
reaching conclusions 
fraught with far reach- 

To 


decision forced by cir- 
cumstance upon millions 
of warring brothers of 
the human race. 

How simple, how easy 
the decision required to 
quality YOU for a higher 
rank in the army 
Progress. A final con- 
clusion, reached now, 
to SAVE FIRST and fit 
yourself cor d 
rather than to be com- 


for seri- 
ous saving at this bank? 


FIRST NATIONAL 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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An Apt 
Precept 


Wars abroad, stirring 
news events and world 
wide restlessness must 
not distract you, favored 
as you are in this land 
of peace and plenty, from 
this great issue in life 
GETTING AHEADAND 
KEEPING AHEAD. 


“In time of peace pre- 
pare for war’ — this great 
precept was never 
brought home to you, 
the individual, more im- 
pressively than right 
now. You can appiy the 
principle to yourself in 
these words: “In time of 
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plenty prepare for want.” 

The safe, sensible 
NECESSARY thing is a 
savings account, nain- 
tained through ‘thick 
and thin” at the 


Peoples Trust 
& Savings 
Bank 


CHICAGO 





A Written 
Guarantee 


Frequent, regular en- 
tries in your Home 
savings 
pass-book are a strong 
written guarantee against 
trials which may lurk 
in your pathway. What 
other guarantee have you 
that you will be immune 
from them? 


The time for you to 
save money is not after 
foreign nations settle 
their difficulties nor 
when quiet is restored 
and the rest of the world 
assumes our country's 
peaceful pace, but NOW. 


Home Savings 
Bank 


Toledo, Ohio 


Turmoil 


Above the turmoil of 
foreign strife and its 
echoes at home, do you 
hear the still, small voice 
which tells you as an 
individual, to “be pre- 


Today you have the 
confidence in 


cess in the battle of life 
hangs upon the pre 
ation you make, n io 
the near approach of op 
portunity or em y 
but RIGHT NOW A 
main 
tained through self-re 
Straint, sacrifice if ne 


small voice 


Anglo-California 
Trust Company 
San Francisco 
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A MOBILIZATION OF THE FORCES OF CONFIDENCE 





















not made, and so there will never, even 
during bumper crop seasons, be many 
of them. 

Philip has that rare quality of not 
knowing or appearing to know what 
manner of man or woman you are. To 
Philip every person entering or leaving 
this (I came near saying his) bank is 
a potentate and deserving of all the 
courtesy and attention supposedly due 
a potentate. 

It makes no difference to him wheth- 
er my clothes are ready-made and old 
or the latest creation of a master, 
whether I am about to deposit millions 
or seck a small loan—I am a visitor 
and a customer, and am, therefore, 
entitled to instant recognition and 
courtesy or, if I require it, attention 
and help. . 
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In a bank, capital and surplus are 
necessary; officers with brains and 
business acumen are necessary: conven- 
iences and assistance are a part of the 
service you expect; clerks and tellers 
must naturally be in attendance. But 
besides and beyond all these there is 
something more to be desired, and 
Philip supplies it. Cold winds may 
blow or summer’s sun beat down, rains 
may descend and floods come, but the 
cheerful smile and inherent good 
nature of Philip are undisturbed. Like 
the brook, they go on forever. 

Most of us are very human, and 
we may, at times, be scant with our 
courtesy, yet kindliness on the part of 
others we never fail to observe and 
appreciate. 

The little things of life are impor- 
tant. A particle of grit may not wreck 
the machinery of a great establishment, 
but it disturbes smoothness and makes 
the evlinders knock. A lubricant is a 
fine thing to have handy when the 
gears grind. Philip helps supply the 
“grease.” He makes things run eas- 
ier, he saves “horse-power,” he helps 
us to the best of his ability to con- 
serve our energy. 

What the world needs is more kind- 
ness; what the individual needs is 
more patience; and what banks need 
is a Philip, for he is more than a 
faithful watchman, more than an effi- 
cient servant—he is an institution. 
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A Live Advertiser 


HE Leavitt & Johnson National 

Bank of Waterloo, Iowa, which 
has conducted a large and successful 
corn-growing contest, in which prizes 
aggregating $1.300 were offered, in- 
cludes the following among its proved 
advertising methods: 

(1) This bank begins with the 
baby. By a means it has provided to 
locate the new babies, it can send out 
cards of congratulations to the parents 
with a letter offering to deposit a 
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dollar to the baby’s credit if the 
parents will call at the bank: (2) In 
the interest of the boys and girls, four 
or five letters, each accompanied with 
a pleasant story. are mailed out every 
vear; (3) For the working class, in- 
cluding stenographers, clerks, and any 
others who care to join, a Vacation 
Savings League is begun in the fall, 
running for 40 weeks and payable the 
last of June. The money accruing is 
sufficient to provide for two, four, or 
six weeks’ vacation. ‘This bank spent 
$800 in advertising this venture alone 
last vear, and obtained 1,000 mem- 
bers, whose deposits in this league ex- 
ceeded $45,000; (4) A Panama Savings 
Club, similar to the Vacation Savings 
League, is our recent addition, and is 
open to all, the deposits being payable 
in the year of the exposition, 1915. 
However. in our corn contest this year 
we consider our greatest effort to 
promote thrift and saving, and adver- 
tise the bank among the people of this 
section. 
ced 


Image Building 


Valuable Hints to Advertising Writers 


F  elpchamasinimpestapi is salesmanship on 


paper, so says some one. It is 
agreed that the four essentials in 
salesmanship are: First, attract atten- 
tion; arouse interest; third, 
create desire; fourth, move to action. 
All of which must be done with 
words. Words are the only material 
with which salesmen have to work. 
And image building is the 
highest form of constructive selling 
argument—humanized words are what 
mold men’s minds most effectively. 
Use verbs and adjectives. 
Verbs and adjectives are the most 
effective words in an advertisement. 
They are the working words of the 


second, 


mental 


language. 

They are vital to image building. 

Through them it is easiest to hu- 
manize. 

If you speak of something, so far 
as possible make it like a man—make 
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it feel, think, act or do something that 
you do. 

If you speak of a 
leaves “whisper,” “dance,” 
“shudder.” 

Or use whatever other words make 
it measure up to the human level—only 
make it measure up. Humenize the 
words you use. ; 

In this way we read our own expe- 
rience into the life and action of 
things and persons about us. 

If you put more of yourself into 
things than other people do, you will 
have more that is individual and 
unique to say about them. 

Instead of saying: “The mountain 
was before us,” use the stronger term 
and say: “The mountain rose before 
us.” Instead of saying: “This room 
is comfortably furnished,” say “This 
room invites one to rest.” Note the 
words “rose” and “invites” express 
something we ourselves do. They are 
verbs of motion and make a concrete 
appeal. 

All great writers seem to have 
known this secret of greater power of 
expression. Literature abounds with 
examples of it. 

Stevenson was wonderful in what he 
did with his adjectives and verbs. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously he must have 
had the idea, for he made words fairly 
glow under his pen. 

Take the little word “desert” in con- 
nection with one of his writings. He 
does not speak of the desert and stop 
there. He speaks of it as the “in- 
human desert,” the “famine guarded 
desert,” the “melancholy desert,” the 
“poisonous desert.” the “idle desert,” 
the “unkind desert” and the “desert’s 
hot and dusty face.’’ Mark the strength 
of these expressions through the use 
of humanized adjectives. 

Wordsworth said: “And ’tis my faith 
that every flower enjoys the air it 
breathes.”’ Wordsworth projected 
himself into, or put a part of his life 
into the flower. Hence it breathes, 
enjoys, nods, shakes in the wind—and 
through its becoming humanized it ap- 
peals to us with greater effect than it 
otherwise would. 


tree, say its 
“tremble,” 
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Woman’s Inheritance 
you have inherited money, 
Madam, it should make 
care-free and comfortable. 
i, —— its management 
is a burden, are missing its 
blessings. Lot this strong —— 
help you, as your trustee. 
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When Storms Rage 


storm. The colossal 
strength of this Company Bove. a 
degree of safety unexceeded by any 
other institution in the land. 


sere ter 
thas 
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Tasks for Experts 


OBATE judges report three- 
atthe Sait wills liable to 


or 
Let your will, then, be the work of 
an attorney. With this Company as 
your executor you will have establish- 
ed every safeguard. Surely you realize 


“these are not tasks for amateurs. 
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Where a Man is a Man 
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“Birds of a Feather” 


MAN is known by the friends 

he keeps. And to an ~ 9 

ciable extent, a business 
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erica's financial 
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a concentration of 


It is the representative in the mind 
which stands for an object, person 
or action. If some one says “home” 
you get some kind of a picture in your 
mind’s eye that stands for your home. 
If vou couldn't call up that image, you 
vouldn’t go home—and for that reason 
only. 

Images are pictures in the mind 
and the vivid images are the things we 
want most and hardest. 

It is clear, therefore, that to make 

picture complete. you must get your 
images together—that is, you must 
combine them. 

No word picture that ever made any 
kind of an impression did it without 
getting some important images to- 
gether. 

Get the right images together-—put 
them together in the right way—and 
you can be a man of genius in the 
advertising world, or anywhere else. 

It is not easy to do, and telling you 
won't put the art into vour hand. But 
if vou know what you are working for, 
it will ke a help—for all the outward 
manifestations of man’s activity are 


consciousness on some inward image. 
-Los Angeles “Examiner 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 


‘How You Can Use a Trust Com- 
pany” is a good booklet issued by 
the Fidelity Title and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh. It is most artistically 
gotten up, with large, clear type and 
good illustrations. Besides covering 
the subject indicated by its title, it 
also tells about the banking and sav- 
ings departments and the safe deposit 
vaults. 

® 


The six reproduced advertisements 
of the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh are typical of a fine series which 
that institution has been running in lo- 
cal newspapers. Another good set of 
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trust company advertisements are those 
of the Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles. All of this ad- 
vertising is worthy of study. 


© 


With its booklets, “Why an Execu- 
tor” and “Administration,” the Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Company of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., sent this little note: 
Dear Sir: 

If we seem insistent it is 
portant subject. 

The welfare of those dependent upon you 
is of vital interest to you and you wish to 
remove every possible element of doubt 
from their future. 

We believe we can be of great service to 
you in accomplishing this and invite a call 
and consultation without obligation on your 
part. 


upon an im- 


Very truly yours, 
® 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
uses some good counter cards and en- 
velope enclosures. advertising its sav- 
ings department. One of them con- 
tained this matter: 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
Of Chicago was the first large down-town 
national bank to establish a department for 
savings and pay three per cent. interest on 
all deposits of $1.00 or more. 

As an evidence that the people of Chicago 
appreciate and are taking advantage of 
this opportunity you may be interested to 
know that the deposits in our savings de- 
partment have more than doubled in the 
last three months. 


® 

This is a very good year for bank- 
ers to advertise to get more business 
from farmers. This is how the Amer- 
ican National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
did it in a newspaper ad.: 

THE PROSPEROUS FARMER 
Has become so through good management 
and hard work. On the good management 
side a checking account at the bank has 
often been of great help. The farmer who 
pays everything by check never pays for 
the same thing twice, and always has a 
receipt for every dollar paid. We welcome 
the accounts of the farmers of this section, 
doing everything in our power to make 
banking by mail as entirely satisfactory as 
personal deposit. Write to us and we shall 
be pleased to extend you every courtesy and 
help in our power. 


ay 


O please, one must make up his mind 
to be taught many things which he 
already knows, by people who do not 


know them. 


CHAMFORT. 
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Cards to Encourage Saving 





OR the description of the accom- 
panying card (which is issued in 
two colors, blue and yellow) acknowl- 
edgment is made to S. Wood Cornell, 
president of the Mount Pleasant Bank, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
The object of this card issued by 
the Mount Pleasant Bank is to en- 


used in connection with existing in- 
terest department pass books. 

The blue card is handed to the de- 
positor and the yellow one is retained 
by the bank as a duplicate for record 
A child may 
five 


or her 


of the card given out. 


a card account with cents 


and when 


open 


or more, his card 
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courage boys and girls of this village 
and vicinity to save money. As 
posits are made the figures correspond- 


de- 


ing to same are punched out. 

When the 
dollar section 
hook will be 


the 


first 


pass 


the 
cancelled a 
the holder of 
credit of 
dollar and as each succeeding section 
s completed a dollar will be entered 
u the pass book. When the sections 
re all punched out a new card may 
e issued. 


numbers in 


are 
issued to 
card, 


showing a one 


These cards can also be 


shows a credit of $1.00, an interest de- 
partment account is opened for him, 
and the $1.00 is cancelled from his 
ecard with a small rubber stamp, as 
enclosed The 
divided 
each oblong totaling one dollar, 
that we little trouble in 
handling these cards and transferring 
amounts to the interest department. 
We of the 
cards in many children 
well along on their second card. 


card. figures 


in 


per Ol 


these cards are oblongs, 


so 


have or no 


have a great number 


use and are 


131 
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Virginia’s Scenic Attractions 





ation on this hemisphere, and many of 
them will doubtless take advantage of 
the opportunity to explore their own 
land. 

And there is an abundance of things 
tc see, both on the Eastern and West- 
ern coasts and in the interior. 

The disposition of Americans to go 
abroad in search of interesting spots 
rather than to investigate the attrac- 
tions of their own country is of early 
origin. It was made a subject of com- 
ment by Thomas Jefferson in his notes 
on Virginia. He was referring espe- 
cially to the Natural Bridge and to 
the coming together of the Shenan- 
doah and Potomac rivers. An account 
of this great wonder, written by Jef- 
ferson, and published in 1801, says: 

“The Natural Bridge, the most sub- 
lime of nature’s works, * * * is 
on the ascent of a hill, which seems 
to have cloven through its length by 

NATURAL BRIDGE some great convulsion. The fissure, 
just at the bridge, is, by some admeas- 
urements, 270 feet deep, by others 

OR some time, in the event of only 205. It is about forty-five feet 
the continuation of the European wide at the bottom, and ninety feet at 
war, the injunction, “See America the top; this of course determines the 
first.” will have a new meaning. Thou- length of the bridge, and its height 
sands of Americans who have annually from the water. Its breadth in the 
flocked to the other side of the At- middle is about sixty feet, but more at 
lantic will be compelled to seek reere- the ends, and the thickness of the 


MOUNTAIN LAKE NEAR PEMBROKE, VIRGINIA—ELEVATION OVER 4,000) FEET 
ine 
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ROANOKE VALLEY, NEAR ELLISTON, VA. 
(on LINE OF NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY ) 


mass, at the summit of the arch, about 
forty feet. A part of this thickness 
is constituted by a coat of earth, 
which gives growth to many large 
trees. The residue, with the hill on 
both sides, is one solid rock of lime- 
stone. The arch approaches the semi- 


elliptical form; but the larger axis of 
the ellipsis, which would be the cord 
of the arch, is many times longer than 


the transverse. Though the sides of 
this bridge are provided in some parts 
with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few 
men have resolution to walk to them, 
and look over into the abyss. You in- 
veluntarily fall on your hands and 
feet, creep to the parapet, and peep 
over it. Looking down from _ this 
height about a minute, gave me a vio- 
lent head-ache. If the view from the 
top be painful and intolerable, that 
from below is delightful in an equal 
extreme. It is impossible for the emo- 


tions arising from the sublime, to be 
felt beyond what they are here; so 
beautiful an arch, so elevated, so light, 
and springing as it were up to heaven! 
The rapture of the spectator is really 
indescribable! The fissure continuing 
narrow, deep, and straight, for a con- 
siderable distance above and below the 
bridge, opens a short but very pleasing 
view of the North mountain on one side, 
and Blue ridge on the other, at the 
distance each of them of about five 
miles. This bridge is in the county 
of Rockbridge, to which it has given 
name, and affords a public and com- 
modious passage over a valley, which 
cannot be crossed elsewhere for a 
considerable distance. The stream 
passing under it is called Cedar creek. 
It is a water of James river, and 
sufficient in the driest seasons to turn 
a grist mill. though its fountain is not 
more than two miles above.” 


ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS, SILAWSVILLE, VA. 
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CASTLE ROCK, NEW RIVER, NEAR PEMBROKE, VA, 


IN THE GROTTOES 
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ORGAN AND CHIMES IN CATHEDRAL, LURAY CAVERNS 


The rocks of the bridge and _ the 
jutting buttresses are a superb study 
in color, scarcely equalled for variety 
and beauty of tone. Exactly overhead, 
one the highest spring of the arch, is 
the figure of a gigantic spread eagle. 
On one side, twenty-five feet above the 
stream, appear the initials of George 
Washington. 

A grand park of many hundred 
acres surrounds the bridge, the nat- 
ural beauty of which is striking. Fine 
drives lead over the vast domain, and 
picturesque paths mark the way for 


pedestrians or horsemen through the 
wilderness inaccessible to carriages. 
Many points of interest are con- 
tained in the park beside the overtop- 
ping attraction of the bridge, notable 
ones being Saltpetre Cave, the Profile, 
Pulpit Rock, and Lace Waterfalls. 
The illumination of the bridge, which 
is frequently done for the entertain- 
ment of visitors, is well worth seeing. 
In the immediate vicinity of the 
bridge the James River breaks through 
the obstructing mountains amid as 
grand and beautiful surroundings as 


FISIE MARKET, LURAY CAVERNS 
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those which beautify the passage of 


the Potomac through the historic gap 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

Natural Bridge is located near the 
eastern slope of the Alleghenies, at 
the junction of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway and the Allegheny branch 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
It is half a day’s ride west of 
Richmond and two hours north of Roa- 
noke. It has a beautifully situated, 
well-kept, modern hotel. It is on the 
Glidden Route for automobiles — be- 
tween New York and Atlanta. Thomas 
Jefferson, whose description of this 
interesting wonder is quoted above, 
spent much of his time at Natural 
Bridge, and was at one time owner of 
the property, and his cottage stands 
there today, overlooking the canyon 
which the bridge spans. It was also 
a haunt of Washington’s. Not very 
far from Natural Bridge are many of 
Virginia’s famous watering places. Hot 
Springs, Va., on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio is about eighty-eight miles north- 
west of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Mountain Lake, a lake on top of a 
mountain, at an elevation of over 4000 
feet, is another wonder and a delight- 
ful resort, located on the Norfolk & 
Western, about sixty miles southwest. 
Green Briar White Sulphur Springs, 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, is sixty-five 
miles southwest. There are many other 
mineral springs in this region whose 
waters have an extensive reputation. 

Going north through the Shenan- 
doah Valley one passes two more of 
the world’s wonders, Luray Caverns 
and the Grottoes of the Shenadoah. 
The Smithsonian Institute said some 
years ago that the Caverns of Luray 
are the most wonderful and_ beautiful 
vet discovered. 

The Luray Caverns extend for over 
three miles, embracing many fantastic 
and beautiful halls and chambers, 
wonderful in formation, dazzling in 
their snowy whiteness and mingling 
of colors—a Crystal Lake in a setting 
of stalactites, and an Imperial Spring 
enclosed in a forest of columns. 

Both Luray Cavern and the Grottoes 


SARACENS’ TENT, LURAY CAVERNS 


IN THE GROTTOES 
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are wonders that cannot be described, 
and even the accompanying illustra- 
tions give but a faint intimation of 
their beauty and interest. 

Near Luray, at an elevation of 4,200 
feet, is one of the most delightful of 
summer resorts—Skyland. It is not 
only cool in summer, but has the ad- 
vantage over more northern mountain 


resorts of equability of climate—in 


fact equability of climate is charac- 


au 


Federal Reserve Act Amended 


Additional Emergency Currency Authorized 


N August 4 the following amend- 

ment to the Federal Reserve Act 
was unanimously approved by the 
House and Senate and _ promptly 
signed by the President: 


That section twenty-seven of the act 
approved December twenty-third, nineteen 
hundred and thirteen, known as the Federal 
Reserve act is hereby amended and_ re- 
enacted to read as follows: 

“Sec. 27.—The provisions of the act of 
May thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight, 
authorizing national currency associations, 
the issue of additional national bank circu- 
jation, and creating a national monetary 
commission, which expires by limitation 
under the terms of such act on the thir- 
tieth day of June, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, is hereby extended to June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and_ fifteen, and 
sections fifty-one hundred and _ fifty-three, 
fifty-one hundred and_ seventy-two, fifty- 
one hundred and ninety-one , and fifty-two 
hundred and fourteen of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which were 
amended by the act of May thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and eight, are hereby re- 
enacted to read as such sections read 
prior to May thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and eight, subject to such amendments or 
modifications as are prescribed in this act: 
Provided, however, that section nine of the 
act first referred to in this section is here- 
by amended so as to change the tax rates 
fixed in said act by making the portion ap- 
plicable thereto read as follows: 

“National banking associations having 
circulating notes secured otherwise than 
by bonds of the United States, shall pay 
for the first three months a tax at the rate 
of 3 percentum per annum upon the aver- 


teristic of the mountain resorts in Vir- 
ginia. Another feature greatly con- 
tributing to the popularity of these 
resorts is their absolute freedom from 
mosquitoes or other insect pests. 

These inviting mountain resorts, with 
their impressive scenery, the many 
regions famed in history, and the de- 
lightful places along the coast, will all 
allure the bankers who visit Richmond 
this month. 


age amount of such of their notes in cir- 
culation, as are based upon the deposit of 
such securities, and afterwards an = addi- 
tional tax of one-half of 1 per centum 
per annum for each month until a_ tax 
rate of 6 per centum per annum is reached, 
and thereafter such tax of 6 per centum 
per annum upon the average amount of 
such notes: Provided, further, that when- 
ever in his judgment he may deem it de- 
sirable, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have power to suspend the limitations im- 
posed by section one and section three of 
the act referred to in this section, which 
prescribe that such additional circulation 
secured otherwise than by bonds of the 
United States shall be issued only to na- 
tional banks having circulating notes out- 
standing secured by the deposit of bonds 
of the United States to an amount not less 
than 40 per centum of the capital stock of 
such banks, and to suspend also the con- 
dition and limitations of section five of 
said act except that no bank shall be per- 
mitted to issue circulating notes in excess 
of 125 per cent. of its unimpaired capital 
and surplus. He shall require each bank 
and currency association to maintain on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States a sum in gold sufficient in his judg- 
ment for the redemption of such notes, but 
in no event less than 5 per centum. He 
may permit national banks, during the 
period for which such provisions are sus- 
pended, to issue additional circulation un- 
der the terms and conditions of the act re- 
ferred to, as herein amended: Provided fur- 
ther, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, is further authorized to extend 
the benefits of this act to all qualified 
State banks and trust companies which 
have joined the Federal Reserve system, 
or which may contract to join within fif- 
teen days after the passage of this act.” 





Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 











The First National Bank of 
Williamsport, Pa. 


HE impressive history of  suc- 

i cess making up the more than 

fifty years’ existence of the 
First National Bank of Williamsport, 
Pa., contains some striking facts. 

In the first place, the bank is as 
old as the national banking system 
itself, having been organized in 1863, 
the vear in which the National Bank 
Act was passed, and when there were 
only 174 other national banks in 
existence. 

In point of age the bank now ranks 
eighty-third among all the banks in 
the United States under the national 
banking system, sixteenth oldest in 
Pennsylvania, and is the oldest and 
strongest national bank in its section 
of the State. 

In fifty years and more the bank 
has had but three presidents, four vice- 
presidents and three cashiers. 
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The bank has never missed a divi- 
dend and has earned net $1,801,596.91. 

It has never consolidated with, 
bought out or absorbed any other 
financial institution, but has gained 
its success by a_ continued steady 
growth in public confidence. 

Finally, at the end of fifty years it 
completed and occupjed a modern 
cight-story building. 

These statements are confirmatory 
of the wisdom of the bank’s sound pol- 
icy in never encouraging speculation, 
giving facilities only to legitimate en- 
terprises and treating its customers 
liberally, remembering that their pros- 
perity was essential to the bank’s suc- 


cess. 
& 


FOUNDING OF THE BANK 


HE bank was founded to meet the 

then existing need for banking fa- 
cilities in Williamsport, there being but 
one other real bank in the city. On 
December 3. 1863, Abram Updegratf, 
Stephen Gould, James V. Brown, B. 
H. Taylor, L. A. Ensworth, Samuel 
Love, George Bubb, Peter Herdic, 
Robert Faries, Hiram Mudge, A. L. 
Nichols, Lewis Jamison, Levi Hart- 
man, A. A. Winegardner and Charles 
Fields formed the organization and 
started the bank on its prosperous ca- 
reer. It succeeded from the start, and 
before the end of 1864 had deposits of 
over $196,000. 

The first president was Abram Up- 
degraff, who was at the time one of 
the leading men of the community, of 
rugged character, great intelligence, 
and firmly imbued with love of his 
country and confident in its future dur- 
ing the trying times of the Civil War. 
In founding the bank he had in mind 
the idea of helping the Government, 
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znd as soon as the bank was opened it 
became a fiscal agent for the United 
States. Mr. Updegraff continued to 
be the head of the bank from 1868 to 
188%. Hiram Mudge was cashier from 
the time of organization until 1871. 

In 1884 J. A. Beeber succeeded Mr. 
Updegraff as president. and in 1871 
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William P. Beeber was elected second 
vice-president, but in the same year was 
promoted to the presidency, his suc- 
cessor in the vice-presidency 
Henry D. Brown. 

The payment of dividends was be- 
gun July 10, 1864, and from that time 
until the present no semi-annual divi- 


being 


MAIN BANKING ROOM 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


Wm. H. Sloan became cashier. Mr. 
Sloan had entered the bank a few 
months after it opened and spent his 
lifetime in its service. Beginning in 
a subordinate position, he worked him- 
self up to the office of cashier in 
1871, holding the place until 1906, a 
peried of thirty-five years. 

It was not until 1877 that a vice- 
president was clected, the first to hold 
that office being E. B. Campbell, who 
continued in the position until 1890, 
when the vice-presidency became va- 
cant and no successor to Mr. Campbell 
was chosen until 1907. In that year 
James J. Gibson was chosen and still 
remains as first vice-president. In 1912 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 


dend has been missed. 


In fifty and 
one-half years the bank has paid out 
in dividends over 1,200,000, besides 
retaining $500,000 in the surplus fund, 


making the total net earnings #1,- 
$01.596.81. 

Deposits have kept steadily grow- 
ing, as may be seen from the accom- 
panying figures giving the amounts on 
the dates named. 

Dec. 3, $196,364.19 
Dec. 1, 243,383.04 
Dec. 3, ‘ 426,741.04 
Dec. 4, 541,826.95 
ae | ee er 1,078,081.24 
Se ew se scans ee nase 1,482,245.78 
July 1, 1914 1,618,957.82 











Wuiutam P. Beeser, Presipent 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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J. Gipson, Vice-Presipent H. D. Brown, Vice-Presiwext 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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THE BANK’S NEW BUILDING 


HE first home of the bank was in 

a substantial structure at Third 
and Court streets which was remodeled 
about 1882, and continued to be used 
(except during re-building, when tem- 
porary quarters were rented) until 
May 9, 1914, when the bank moved 
into its splendid new home. 

This structure is familiarly called 
the “Pride of Lycoming County,” and 
is the only thoroughly modern bank- 
ing home in Williamsport, the only 
building in the city of steel and fire- 
proof construction, and the only mod- 
ern office building. Steel, stone and 
marble have been employed in a man- 
ner to give strength and the beauty 
of dignified simplicity in the construc- 
tion. 

The main banking room is spacious 
and beautiful. Entrance is through a 
unique loggia. To the right are the 
officers’ quarters and a private consul- 
tation room and beyond that the count- 
er and wickets and working space. D. A. Stoarman, Casuier 





DIRECTORS’ ROOM 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 





THE 


LADIES’ ROOM 


On the left are the ladies’ rcom, cus- 
tomers’ room and the safe-deposit de- 
partment. The vault is the modern 
round-door type, of heavy construction. 
It is fireproof and waterproof and in 
safety ranks with the very best in the 
country. 

Above the vault and on the mezza- 
nine floor are directors’ room, storage 
vault and kitchenette. On the main 
floor the book vault is separated from 


MAIN 
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the other vault, and as a matter of 
sentiment the door to the book vault is 
the old door of the original vault in 
the bank. The contrast between this 
old door and the modern round vault 
door is quite marked. 

Throughout the bank everything 
essential to convenience, comfort and 
safety can be found. Besides the rooms 
already mentioned there are coupon 
booths, telephone exchange, and a room 
for the use of customers in making up 
payrolls. The furnishings of the of- 
ficers’ quarters, the ladies’ room and 
the directors’ room are especially nota- 
ble, while everywhere the equipment is 
elegant in appearance and perfect in 
its adaptability to the best service. Be- 
hind the banking screen the floor is 
laid with noiseless cork, and the desks 
and counters are likewise covered 
with it. The lighting, ventilation 
and heating systems are the best that 


modern skill could provide. Above 


the banking rooms are six floors of 


modern offices, entrance to these being 
through an independent hallway at the 
left of the banking rooms. Two high- 
speed electric the 
upper floors. 


elevators serve 


VAULT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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THE MANAGEMENT 


HIS unbroken record of success—the 
uninterrupted dividends, the growth 
of business, the splendid building—all 
this represents what the officers and di- 
rectors have done in creating an insti- 
tution founded on sound principles, 
and whose aim been, first and 
and last, to provide the people of its 
own community with the facilities of a 
safe commercial bank. Very few 
banks anywhere can show, in the same 
time, so few changes in officers. In- 
deed, while there have actually been 
three presidents in the more than fifty 
years. the present president, Wm. P. 
Beeber, is a son of the former presi- 
dent, and on the maternal side related 
to the first president. When Mr. 
Beeber was made president in 1912 he 
was succeeded as vice-president by 
Henry D. Brown. who had been a 
director of the bank since 1904. 
James J. Gibson, vice president since 


has 


1907, has been a director for 
thirty-one vears. 


The cashier, 


over 


David A. Sloatman, 
entered the bank in 1886, and in his 
twenty-eight years of service has 
worked through every grade, reaching 
his present position in 1907. 

The present directors are: Wm. P. 
Beeber, James J. Gibson, Henry D. 
Brown. Wm. C. Riley, D. A. Howe, 
Valentine C. Luppert, John M. Young, 
Jerome Moltz and G. W. Crooks. In 
the fifty vears the bank has had but 
forty directors. 

In addition to its success as a na- 
tional bank, the First National Bank 
of Williamsport has inaugurated a sav- 
ings department which in six months 
has attracted over 3.500 accounts. 

The history of this bank from the 
day it was founded until now has 
been an unbroken story of deserved 
success based upon adherence to sound 
banking principles and methods com- 
bined with the best possible banking 
service to the people of its community. 


A Leading Texas Banker 





HE recent merger of the Guaranty 
State Bank and Trust Company 
and the Commonwealth National Bank 
of Dallas, Texas, into a new institu- 
ticon—the Security National Bank, 
with total resources approximating 
+10,000,000—has served to direct at- 
tention to the leading spirit in the 
new bank. This is D. E. Waggoner, 
the president, who is a native Texan, 
having been born in Fannin County in 
1837. At the age of forty-seven years 
he has reached a very prominent posi- 
tion in the banking world—a_ position 
attained by hard work and close at- 
ten'ion te business, coupled with ex- 
ce} tional ability to see opportunities 
an’ to take advantage of them. 


Like many _ successful American 
business men, Mr. Waggoner was 
raised on a farm, and his education 
again like that of many of our most 
prominent leaders in banking, 
merce and industry—stopped with the 
common school. 

His banking career began in 1890 
as assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Ladonia, Texas, and 
later he was promoted to be cashier. 
Ir 1900 Mr. Waggoner went to Cle- 
burne, Texas. as cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cleburne, and_re- 
mained here for four years when he 
was offered the position of vice-presi- 
dent of the Gaston National Bank of 
Dallas, which bank he assisted in or- 


com- 
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ganizing. This bank was suc- 
cessful. Mr. Waggoner sold his in- 
terests, together with those of his as- 
suciates, to Messrs. Jno. W. Wright 


and R. P. Wofford, who consolidated 


very 
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immediate, its capital being increased 
first to 600.000 and _ then to 
$1,000,000 with ¥350.000 surplus, and 
deposits of about ++,000,000. 

On June 1, 1914, the Guaranty 


D. E. Wacconer 


PRESIDENT SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, DALLAS, TEXAS 


its business with that of the Common- 
wealth National Bank in May, 1909. 

In October, 1909, Mr. Waggoner 
an opportunity for organizing a 
large State bank in Dallas, and he 
accordingly organized the Guaranty 
State Bank and Trust Company, with 
$400,000 capital and became presi- 
dent. The success of this bank was 


saw 


State Bank and Trust Company and 


the Commonwealth National Bank 
were merged into the Security Na- 
tional Bank. with ¥1,500,000 capital, 
$500,000 surplus, deposits of nearly 
$7.000.000. and total resources of al- 
most *10,000.000. Mr. Waggoner was 
elected to head the new bank—a_poesi- 
tion for which he is certainly we'l 
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qualified by his long and eminently 
successful banking experience and _ his 
native ability financier. 

Besides being the chief executive of 
the Security National Bank of Dallas, 
Mr. Waggoner is a director in prob- 
ably half a dozen other Texas banks, 
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of the 
Texas 


member 
ot the 


director and 
executive committee 
Traction Co. and a member of the 
committee appointed by the United 
States Government to pass upon col- 
laterals offered by the banks 
curity for deposits of public funds. 


is a 
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WASHINGTON 


from the accompanying _ illustration. 
It represents an expenditure of $2,- 
250.000. and typifies the progressive 
spirit of this live western city. 





Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 

THE GREAT CRISIS 
UCH space is given in current 
London banking and_ financial 
pericdicals to the measures 
taken to preserve public credit during 
what the London “Bankers Maga- 
zine” styles “The Great Crisis.” The 
extension of the bank holiday of Au- 
gust 8 up to and including August 6, 
the proclaiming of a month's mora- 
torium as regards bills of exchange. 
the issue of £1 and ten-shilling legal- 
tender notes, the proclaiming of a 
general moratorium on August 6, fa- 
cilities granted by the Bank cf Eag- 
land against deposits of gold in va- 
rious parts of the the an- 
nouncement on August 13 of the Brit- 
ish Governnent’s willingness to take 
temporarily the burden of all ante-mora- 
torium bills, without recourse to the 
holder, the closing cf the Stock Ex- 
change prior to the events already re- 
corded are a few of the very 
striking things that have been done 
in England in the attempt to save the 
situation. These  expedients have 
helped immensely, though, of course. 
there has been criticism of the 
hanks, replied to thus forcefully by 
“The 

“In justice to 
financiers it should be remembered 
that so far they have financed the 
war through Treasury bills on terms 
highly faverable to the taxpayers and 
the Government. Secondly, in times 
like these, with the Stock Exchange 
closed, and paper securities practical- 
lv unsalable, banks cannot lend freely. 
certainly not  adventurously. Even 
with the assistance of the Government 
guarantee of bills, banks cannot be in 
the same liquid state in which they 
were before the war, and what is far 
important than the 
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colonies, 


these 


some 


Economist”: 


our bankers and 


more question 


hundred factories and 
a few thousand merchants should be 
financed on borrowed money (to en- 
able them to stock goods in a falling 
market) is that the safety and secu- 
rity of the banks themselves should 
remain unimpaired. We should be sor- 
ry indeed if the Government were to 
bring pressure upon the banks to lend 


whether a few 


money freely on bad security, or on 
no security. A better way by far 
than this would ke for the Govern- 
ment to distribute its orders fairly in 
order that as far as possible general 
half-time should be substituted for the 
full employment and the unemploy- 
ment system. We hear of woolen and 
worsted factories which are on full 
time or overtime on account of the 
orders distributed by the War Office, 
while many others are in a state of ex- 
treme distress. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gives out * * * that the Government 
guarantee was granted, not to make 
the banks secure, but to finance trade 
and restore the foreign exchanges. In 
our humble judgment, the best  rea- 
son for a very questionable step was 
the ene which he has disavowed. If 
our great banks got into real difficul- 
ties by overlending or by failing to 
maintain a proper proportion of 
liquid assets, the slight and _ fictitious 
boom in trade which a free and easy 
finance might produce would be dear- 
lv bought by a later catastrophe of 
credit. The banks, we are certain, 
will do all that they ean to satisfy 
the necessities of their customers and 
the legitimate demands of trustworthy 
traders. They cannot prevent the re- 
striction of consumption and the ces- 
sation of orders. They cannot dis- 
count trade bills which are not coming 
forward. They cannot open the Stock 
Exchanges of the world, or put an 
end to an almost universal moratorium. 
Their first duty is the duty of self- 
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pres rvation, their secondary duties are 
those which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with an ean 
excuse but cannot support, has chosen 
to put in the forefront.” 


impatience we 


co) 


DECLINE IN SECURITY VALUES 


OMPARING the value of 387 rep- 

resentative securities on July 20 
and July 380, the London “Bankers 
Magazine” finds that there was a de- 
cline in value amounting to £187.992,- 
000—a record depreciation. 


% 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RECENT addition of £25.000 to 
the “rest” of the Bank of Eng- 
says “The Statist,” raises that 
£3,717,000, as against £3,- 
669.000 a year ago. The amount 
available over and above the irredu- 
cible minimum of +£3,000,000 means 
that the bank will be able to distri- 
bute a dividend at the rate of ten per 
cent. per annum, as against nine per 
cent. a year ago. For the six mouths 
ended March last it may be recalled 
the dividend was raised from nine per 
cent. to ten per cent. But whereas 
for more than a generation the rate 
has been declared free of income tax, 
now the tax is deducted. Consequent- 
ly the dividend is not a full ten per 
cent., although, having regard to the 
magnitude of the capital of the Bank 
of England, the return is a very hand- 
some one, 


land, 
item to 


7 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
FRANCE 
NDER date of September 16 the 


» Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York sent out the fol- 
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lowing communication from C. Peix- 
otto, acting president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris: 


The war has created a financial situa- 
tion in France which should be brought to 
the attention of American bankers. On 
August 3rd the moratorium was decreed. 
This means that ordinary business payments 
are postponed. It has practically put an 
end to banking accommodations. Similar 
conditions prevail in all. belligerent coun- 
tries. In France, outside of money to pay 
workmen and clerks, a depositor may 
draw out only Frs. 250 and five per cent. 
of his remaining deposit, until further 
notice. Within a few days it has become 
possible to draw out an additional ten per 
cent. 

American houses have, in the regular 
order of business, recently drawn against 
French companies, either their own branch 
or a house with which they have long had 
relations. These drafts, which were ac- 
cepted by the French houses, are coming 
due, and those since August 3rd fall under 
the effects of the moratorium. As collec- 
tions are practically impossible for the 
time being, French concerns, even those 
having large deposits here, cannot pay 
these maturing drafts because of the re- 
strictions of the moratorium. This virtual 
suspension of business payments will prob- 
ably be further prolonged by another decree 
of the French government, but the condi- 
tions will be somewhat moditied, 

Financial conditions, particularly — in 
France, have shown some improvement 
within a few days. You, no doubt, have 
learned from the newspapers that cable 
transfers are becoming more nearly nor- 
mal. Actual transactions are being made 
either through the deposit of funds by the 
buyer at New York, or by the payment of 
the buyer here in exchange for documents. 
We, therefore, urge that you give the 
fullest publicity to the situation in Europe, 
and point out that American bankers who 
have discounted drafts on French and 
other European houses, should exercise 
such indulgence as circumstances require, 
and should not create a hardship by call- 
ing upon the drawers in America of 
such drafts for immediate reimbursement. 
If all who are concerned with Franco- 
\merican trade, particularly banking houses, 
will be unusually patient for a short time, 
it is probable that we shall soon see a con- 
siderable revival of Franco-American trade 
as well as of French industry. <As_ the 
United States is the one great country 
which is now neutral, and as the commerce 
between France and the United States 
should be very large on both sides, Ameri- 
can manufacturers, exporters, and conse- 
quently bankers, have much to gain by a 
liberal attitude at this time. 








Banco Agricola Comercial 


Established 1895 
SAN SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR, C, A. 


Authorized Capital, $5,000,000.00 Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund, 100,000.00 Special Reserve Fund, 322,201.67 
DIRECTORS 
J. MAURICIO DUKE MIGUEL YUDICE FRANCISCO DUENAS 

J. MAURICIO DUKE h. RAFAEL GUIROLA D. Manager, F. DREWS 
CORRESPONDENTS 
London: The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., with which is incorporated The Lon- 
don Bank of Mexico & South America, Limited. Paris: Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris; Perier & Cie. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg; Conrad Hinrich Don 
ner; Carlo Z. Thomsen; The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. Barcelona: Banco Espanol 
del Rio de la Plata; Garcia—Calamarte & Cia. New York: G. Amsinck & Co.; Bloom 
Bros. San Francisco: The Anglo & London Paris National Bank. Mexico: Banco de 
Londres & Mexico. Guatemala: Banco Internacional. 











Australasian fore accountant at the head office in 
Melbourne. G. A. Malloch succeeds 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUS- Mr. Bingle as accountant at the head 


TRALIA. LIMITED office. where he has been © sub- 
; accountant. 
ECAUSE of failing health, Ed- 6: 


ward Smith has resigned as man- 

ager of the bank named above, his 

successor being John Bingle. heretoe COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUsS- 
TRALIA, LIMITED 





Prorits of this bank for the half- 


year ending June 80 were £154. 
FOUNDED 1844 844. which added to the balance from 


revious half-vear made £162,534. A 
G. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. llividend of ie per ory ; en de- 
clared on the preferred shares and 

AMERICAN BANKERS £9.875 earried forward. 
HAVANA CUBA 
Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- FO 


ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to_us handled promptly and with care. 


NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRA- 


Special attention paid to collections in LIA 
Havana and all parts of Cubs. 


N the last two years the reserve 
fund of the National Bank of Aus- 
tralia has been inereased to the ex- 
NEW YORK CITY: tent of £150,000, and now stands at 
National Bank of Commerce £ 465.000. 
in New York 
LONDON : 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited ee ; , = — 
PARIS: BANK OF NORTH QL EENS- 
Morgan, Hrjes & Co. LAND, LTD 
BERLIN : "THE tifty-second half-yearly mect- 
L. Behrens & Soehne ing of the shareholders of the 
MADRID: above bank was held at the banking- 
Garcia, Calamarie y C. house, Brisbane, July 17. Net profits 
for the half-vear were £8,478-—a 


Principal Correspondents 
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LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY 


8, Place Edouard VII. 





Total Resources Over 


$10,000,000 


PARIS FRANCE 


slight inerease over the preceding pe- 
riod. It was stated in the report that 
the production of wool and the prices 
obtained were satisfactory, while the 
prospects for stock owners were never 
better. 

The 
ing in 
for rental 


build 


and 


bank is 
Sydney for its 
as offices. 
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Asiatic 


new 
use 


erecting a 
own 


CHINA WANTS U. S. BANKS 


ROM the American minister at Pe- 

king comes this contribution to the 
discussion regarding the 
ment of American banks abroad: 

‘The greatest deficiencies which 
prevent the development of American 
commerce and enterprise in China are 
the absence of financial institutions for 
handling foreign loans; the lack ef an 
investment company which could sub- 
ject proposed improvements to scru- 
tiny and gather up the means for pro- 
moting sound enterprises; the lack of 
American commission houses; the lack 
of an organization of exporters with 
representation in important foreign 
markets, like China; and finally the 
lack of commercial attachés, who 
could assist the diplomatic missions 
and consular offices in coérdinating 
and rendering more efficient the work 
now performed by these agencies. 

\s individual banks in the United 
States, er for that matter in almost 


NOYES & COMPANY 


Established 1879 





Foreign Bills 
Government and Municipal Bonds 
8, Place Edouard VII. 
PARIS FRANCE 


every country, are not so organized 
that they could readily engage in for- 
eign business, and, as the scope of 
foreign business, especially in coun- 
tries where new markets have to be 
gained, is such that it transcends the 
means of individual banks and _ their 
opportunities for placing investments, 
it becomes necessary that there should 





establish-' 


Established 
July 15, 1895 


Banco de 


— 


“ Guatemala 


Directors 
STAHI. D. B. HODGSDON 
J. R. CAMACHO 
Cc. GALLUSSER, Manager 


Authorized Capital $10,000,000.00 
Capital subscribed and paid up 2,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 6,735.129.62 
Contingency Fand 2.500,000.00 


Foreign Correspondents 


New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.; 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
igo: Banco Nacional de _ Mexico. Paris: 
Messrs. de Neuflize & Cie. London: Deutschs 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; Messrs. A. 
Ruffer & Sons. Mamburg: Deutsche Bank 
Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & = Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia.; Banco Hispano 
Americano. Milano: Credito Italiano. 


Agencies in Guatemala 

Salama 
Fscuintla 
Mazatenango 
Ocos 


ADOLFO 


Livingston 
Puerto Barrios 
Zacapa 

Coban 
Retalhuleu 


Antigua 
Jutiapa 
Pochuta 
Coatepeque 


General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 





























MONTEREY, 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 
 . Bank, } -- Handels 


ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 








Banco de Nuevo Leon 


N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Reserves, $898,482.76 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


1C dents: —NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Principe! National Bank :; LONDON, Dreadner Bank eee Lyonnais; BERLIN, 


ft; PA 
toir National d’Escomte; HA MBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale 
ADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 


Deposits, $3,394,046.60 


Credit pooh Comp- 
amburg, Com- 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 

















be formed a financial institution or in- 
stitutions broadly ‘representative of 
American financial activities which 
could undertake the development of 
American financial and industrial in- 
terests abroad. 

“In order that the American Govy- 
ernment may give such support to 
financial institutions coming abroad as 
is given by other governments, it is 
desirable that these institutions should 
have the broadest possible—in fact, a 
quasi-public—-character, and that they 
should be broadly representative of 
the financial energies of the Nation. 
If banking institutions for foreign 
commerce could take a form. similar 
to that of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
created by the currency law, their rep- 
resentative character would be assured. 
At any rate, it is desirable that, for 
purposes of foreign trade, it should 
be made legal for financial institutions 
in the United States to unite in the 
creation of a banking institution which 
could perform for the country this 
service connected with foreign invest- 
ment, which, under modern conditions, 
is necessary in order to prepare the 
way for the enlargement of our for- 
eign commerce.” 


% 


FINANCE AND BANKING IN 
BEIRUT 


UR consul at Beirut, Asiatic Tur- 
key, makes the following report: 
“The leading banks in Beirut are 
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the Imperial Ottoman Bank, the 
Deutscher Palastina Bank, Messrs. G. 
Trad & Cie., Messrs. Pharaon & 
Chiha, and the Banque de Salonique, 
all of which handle more or less Amer- 
ican business, both direct and indirect. 
The tendency lately has been for the 
banks to enter into more direct rela- 
tions with American banks without the 
intervention of intermediary English 
and European banks. This simplifica- 
tion of business has resulted in slight- 
lv lowering the exchange rates between 
here and New York and in making 
bank exchanges easier between the 
two countries. 

“During the calendar year 1913 the 
banks mentioned paid out the total 
sum of $1,646,451 on account of 
moneys sent from or drawn from the 
United States and payable here. Dur- 
ing the same period they took in the 
total sum of $233,581, which was 
either drawn for by American export- 
ers or was deposited here for remit- 
tance to the United States.” 


& 


SUMITOMO BANK, LIMITED 


HE fifth half-yearly report of the 

Sumitomo Bank, Limited, of 
Osaka. Japan, for the period ending 
June 30, showed: 


Balance brought forward, yen... 280,447.33 
Reserve for doubtful debts...... 30,000.00 
Net profit for half-year........ 424,850.53 

Ps DOR pieces spss se wnwmee 735,297.86 


Out of this the reserve fund was in- 
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Capital, $1,750,000.00 


On deposit for 6 months 
On deposit for 12 months 


3ist of March, 1911 





Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 


San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 
(Founded Ist June, 1905) 


Managing Director, THOMAS SCOTT 


Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York, New Orleans or San Francisco. 


The rates of interest at present allowed are: 


DEPOSITS 
3lst of March, 1910 $1,270,087.74 3ist of March. 1912 ° $3.397.658.26 
1,690,705.28 3ist of December, 1912 4,414,218.57 


Reserves, $546,238.41 


Deposits are received in American 


° ° 6 per cent. per annum 
7 per cent. per annum 











creased by 150,000 ven; dividends ab- 
sorbed an equal sum; 50,000 was al- 
lotted for doubtful debts; pension re- 
serve and bonus, 80,900, leaving 304,- 
397.86 to be carried forward. 


& 


Latin-America 


BANCO COLOMBIANO 


IIS institution. located at Guate- 

mala, C. A., reported net earnings 
of $726,749 for the first half of 1914. 
A dividend of #260 per share was de- 
clared. and after making the ordinary 
provisions $54,233.78 was passed to 
credit of reserve fund, leaving $24,- 
387.19 in the undivided profits. The 
Banco Colombiano has £2,.110,000 
paid-up capital and a reserve fund of 
*4.924,.666.22. 

co 

BANCO AGRICOLA COMERCIAL, 
SAN SALVADOR 


ESIDES providing for an increase 
of the capital by $500,000, the 
shareholders’ meeting of this bank on 
July 14 reported gross earnings for 
the first half of 1914 at $91,670.18, 
and net earnings, $51,469.52. Of the 
latter sum &50.000 was applied to div- 
“. ds and $1,469.52 added to reserve 
und, 
Deposits and current accounts at 
June 80 were $686,454.05. 





That the items in the balance-sheet 
are carried at a conservative figure is 
indicated by the fact that the build- 
ing, costing $90,000, is put down at 
$20,000, and furniture and fixtures, 
costing $28,000, at only $1.00. 


Fo) 


GROWTH OF BANKING IN THE 
ARGENTINE 


HE commercial section of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture has published 
a report on internal trade based on 
the census data relative to Argentine 
banking and insurance. The follow- 
ing figures are taken from this re- 
port, all values being converted to 
United States currency: 
The international trade of the Re- 
public in 1872 totaled $105,043,000, 


with a note circulation of $14,869,- 
000. The budget was $25,528.500. 


In that yvesr there were only four 
banks in the Republic 

In 1918 the totai of international 
trade was $872,926.000, with a note 
circulation of $349,443,000. The bud- 
get for 1918 was %177,958,000. 

In 1900 the number of banking in- 
stitutions had increased to forty-two; 
by 1905 there were sixty-seven; in 
1910 the number had iurther increased 
to 128; and in 191% there were 143. 
Of these 143 banks, ninety-two were 
of discounts and deposits—eighty-one 
Argentine and eleven foreign; twenty- 
three hypothecary—tea Argentine and 
thirteen foreign; sixteen building and 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Lid. 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


CiTY OF MEXICO 
Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 


Members of the American Bankerw’ Association 
GEO. J. McCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier 








A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 





Unsurpassed collection facilities, Corrrespondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 




















loan banks—all Argentine; one Ar- 
gentine end one foreign pension bank; 
and ten Argentine banks for loans on 
pledges. 

The realized capital of these 143 
banks on June 80, 1918. totaled $5382,- 
924,000, of which 38.44 per cent. was 
in bonds and 61.56 per cent. in cash. 
The bonds and $80.971,000 in cash 
were held by the State banks. 

The authorized capital of private 
banks was #£13,110,500, subscribed 
to $319,218.500, and the total realized 
was %247.121,500. 

Bank reserves on June 30, 1918, 
were $229,524,500, with a total in cir- 
culation ef notes, nickel and copper 
coins of $881,601.500. The difference 
between the two gives #152,077,000, 
or approximately 40 per cent. in the 
hands of the public. Deposits in pa- 
per and gold totaled 781,490,000. 

Interior drafts bought and sold for 
the vear ended June 80, 1913. amount- 
ed to £1,060,887,000 and _ foreign 
drafts $802,734,500. 

On June 30, 1913, there were 10.- 
834 persons employed in the various 
banks of the Republic. 


& 


BANK OF COSTA RICA 
ARNINGS of the Banco de Costa 


Rica, San Jose, as shown in the 
report of July 15, were (including 
$3,716.86 balance) %400,587.96. A 
dividend at the rate of ten per cent. 
absorbed $200,000 of this, $70,000 
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was added to reserve fund, and after 
making the necessary provisions $2,049 
was carried forward. 

The capital is now $2,000,000, re- 
serve fund, $470,000, and there is a 
special reserve of 472,008. 


& 


BANCO DE GUATEMALA 
A’ the shareholders’ meeting in 


July net earnings of #2,020,- 
604.96 were reported. Dividends ab- 
sorbed °“*821,236.29 of this amount, 
and $1,111.868 was carried to the re- 
serve funds. making the total now 
$9.235.129. The subscribed capital is 
$2,500.000, and the circulation $41,- 
031,016. 


Os 
Cuba 


PROPOSED CUBAN NATIONAL 
BANK 


PROJECT of law has been pre- 
sented to the Congress of Cuba 
for the creation of a national bank for 
the emission and coinage of Cuban 
money in gold, silver and _ copper. 
This money will have the same value 
as American money. The proposed 
law establishes guarantees for the 
emission of bank notes. 
The creation of a currency bank, 
with the privileges enjoyed by the 
Spanish Bank of the Island of Cuba 

















THE 


up to the close of the colonial régime, 
was urged by President Menocal in 
his message. 

The President urged that the bank 
should enjoy an exclusive concession 
for fifty vears, with a capital of $20,- 
000.000 and power to issue double the 
amount of its gold and silver of the 
same fineness and weight as that of 
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the United States, Cuban capital to be 


given preference to subscribe the 
stock. The coinage of fractional cur- 
reney was also recommended. ‘The 


money now in use officially on the 
island is American, although business 
is transacted also with Spanish and 
French gold coin and Spanish silver , 
money. 


ay 


Bankers’ Health Commission 


HE Bankers’ Health Conmission 

has been organized and will be 
conducted for the purpose of promot- 
ing or providing (1) ° health resorts 
where invalid bankers may obtain suit- 
able accommodations on favorable 
terms; (2) ways and means of improv- 
ing sanitary conditions in banking in- 
stitutions: (3) physical culture tending 
to secure healthfulness and increase et- 
ficiency among bank officers and em- 
ployees. The commission conducts a 
bureau of information covering sub- 
jects pertaining to the province of its 
purposes. 

Any bank, trust company or savings 
institution may be an _ institutional 
member of the conmission upon elec- 
tion and payment of annual dues of 
one dollar—plus one cent for each of- 
ficer and employee. Institutional mem- 
bers are entitled to maintain their in- 
valid officers and employees at resorts 
identified with the commission in ac- 
cordance with such terms and conditions 
as the commision may obtain or provide. 


Any officer or employee of a bank, 
trust company or savings institution 
may be an individual member of the 
commission upon election and payment 
of annual dues of fifty cents. Individ- 
ual members are entitled to accommo- 
dations for themselves at resorts iden- 
tified with the commission on such 
terms and under such conditions as 
the commission may obtain or provide. 

The membership conmittee is com- 
prised of the following well-known 
bank officers: 

E. D. Hulkert. vice-president Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; G. M. Reynolds, president Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago; W. EF. Frew, president Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York; J. H. 
Puelicher, vice-president Marshall & 
Isley Bank, Milwaukee; D. C. Wills, 
eashier Diamond National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh. 

George E. Allen. 5 Nassau  strect, 
New York. is secretary of the com- 
mission. 


au 


Sound 


From the Annual Address of President EF. J. 


NE major thought I would leave 


with you, one appeal I would 
meke to vou. Individually you will 
fail as bankers and citizens, if your 
goil is “shorter hours, more money, 


Advice 


Dreher of the American Institute of Banking 

better food, less work.” This is the 
ambition of inexorable deterioration. 
In mere service, more learning, is your 
strength. This has ever been the In- 
stitute ideal. 











E. Sr. 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERATI 


MANAGER ART 


Eimo Lewis 


METAL CONSTRUCTION 


co., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


success- 
man- 


notably 
advertising 


long and 


service as 


AY ER 
ful 


ager of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company of Detroit, E. St. 


Elmo Lewis has aceepted the position 


of vice-president and = general man- 
ager of the Art Metal Construction 


Company of Jamestown, N.Y. 

Mr. Lewis. by his native ability, 
ceaseless industry and rare gocd judg- 
ment made the Burroughs advertising 


distinctive and exceedingly effective. 
He not only showed extraordinary 


ability as an advertising man. but 


gained a solid reputation for — his 
work in behalf of  effeient — busi- 
ness methods, so that he — was 
frequently called oon to — address 
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meetings of bankers and _— other 
business men. He vice-pres- 
ident of the Association of National 
Advertising Managers, director of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica. vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Corporation Schools. and 
sustained an important official relation 


became 


to the Detroit Board of Commerce. 
Mr. Lewis was a leading facter in 


building up the large sales for the 
Burroughs Adding Machines, and 
while his new relation will enable him 
to further demonstrate his business 
capacity, it will likewise give him bet- 
ter opportunities of carrying on the 
other activities to which he has long 
been so successfully devoted. 
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American Bankers Association 





Official Programme of the Fortieth Annual Convention of 
the American Bankers Association at Richmond, 
Virginia, October 12th to 16th, 1914 





rRUST 
BANK 


SESSION OF THE 
AND SAVINGS 
SECTIONS. 
Tuesday, October 13, 1914. 
The Jefferson Hotel 
Ten O'Clock A. M. 


JOINT 
COMPANY 


(Auditorium ). 


Orver or ProceeptnGs. 

INVOCATION—Rev. Dr. J. J. Gravatt, 
Rector Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Richmond. 

ADDRESS—“The future of State Instutu- 
tions Under the Federal Reserve Act.” 
H. Parker Willis, Associate Editor, 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 

ADDRESS—“What Should Be the Atti- 
tude of State Banks, Savings Banks, and 


Trust Companies Toward the Federal 
Reserve System?” George M. Reynolds, 
President Continental and Commercial 


National Bank, Chicago. 
DISCUSSION—Each 

five minutes. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


speaker limited to 


& 
TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 
Tuesday, October 13, 1914. 


The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 
Ten O'Clock A. M. 
JOINT SESSION WITH SAVINGS 


BANK SECTION. 
\FTERNCON SEss10N. 
The Jefferson Hotel (Salon). 
Two-Thirty O'Clock. 
ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT—F. H. Goff, President Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE—John H. Mason, Chairman, 
Vice-President Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Philip 
S. Babeock. 





RryNOLDS 


ARrTUUR 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 3 
PRESIDENT DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION—F. H. Goff, Chairman, 
President Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PROTECTIVE LAWS—Lynn H. Din- 
kins, Chairman, President Interstate 
Trust & Banking Company, New Orleans, 
La. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON PROPOSED MODEL TRUST 
COMPANY LAW. 

ROLI. CALL. OF STATES, to be 
answered by the Vice-President of the 
Section in brief written reports dealing 
with the history of the trust companies 
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in the several States during the preceding 
year, and with the conditions under which 
they are now operating, and other mat- 
ters of interest now pertaining to them. 
(Vice-Presidents may be heard from in 
brief addresses amplifying or explaining 
any topics contained in their reports by 
giving previous notice of their intention 
to the Secretary.) 

ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF 
OFFICERS. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 


& 


SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 
Tuesday, October 13, 1914. 
The Jefferson Ilotel (Auditorium). 
Ten O'Clock A. M. 
JOINT SESSION WITH TRUST COM- 
PANY SECTION. 
AFTERNOON Session. 

The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 
Two-Thirty O'Clock. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS—4J. F. Sartori, 
President Security Trust & Savings 

Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE—N. F. Hawley, Treasurer Farm- 
ers & Mechanics Savings Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY—E. G. Me- 
William, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
(Adoption of By-Laws.) 

REPORT OF METHODS AND SYs- 
TEMS COMMITTEE—V. A. Lersner, 
Assistant Cashier Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COM- 
MITTEE—G. E. Edwards, President 
Dollar Savings Bank, New York. 

REPORT OF LAW AND SEGREGA- 
TION COMMITTEE—N. fF. Hawley, 
Treasurer Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTER 
ON POSTAL SAVINGS LEGISLA- 
TION--E. L. Robinson, Vice-President 
Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

ADDRESS—"Savings Bank Securities in 
the Light of Recent Events.” A. M. 
Harris, Harris, Forbes & Company, New 
York. 


ADDRESS—*Recent Amendments to Sav- 
ings Bank Law of New York and Rea- 
sons for Such Amendments.” E. C. Me- 
Dougal, President Bank of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Member of Sub-Commit- 
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tee on Savings Banks of Commission ap- 
pointed to revise banking law of New 
York, 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICrAtS. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


& 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION. 
Tuesday, October 13, 1914. 
The Jefferson Hotel (Salon). 
Orver or Procerepinas. 
Ten O'Clock A. M. 
CALI. TO ORDER—President John K. 
Ottley. 
INVOCATION—Rev. Frank T. MeFau- 
den, First Presbyterian Church. 
ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT—John K. Ottley. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE—J. D. Ayres, Chairman. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRE- 
TARY—O. Howard Wolfe. 
ACTION ON THE ABOVE REPORTS. 
ADDRESS—“CREDITS FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF A CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT.” — Frederick 
H. Hurdman, New York City. 
ADDRESS—“THE EFFECT OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT UPON 
CLEARING HOUSE EXAMINA- 
TIONS.” Francis Coates, Jr... Examiner 
Cleveland Clearing House Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Jefferson Hotel (Palm Room). 
Two-Thirty O'Clock. 


CALL TO ORDER. 
DISCUSSION—Upon the Rules and Regu- 
lations Governing the Operation of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 
Note.—Especial reference will be made 
to those regulations which will affect 
Clearing Houses. 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
FOR: 
President. 
Vice-President, 
Members of Executive Committee. 
CALL OF CITIES. 
Delegates will make brief reports. 
QUESTIONS. 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 
ELECTED. 





~—— 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Immediately upon adjournment the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will meet for the pur- 
pose of electing its Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the Section. 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION. 
Tuesday, October 13, 1914. 
The Jefferson Hotel (Library). 
Orver oF PROCEEDINGS. 
Ten O'Clock A. M. 
MEETING CALLED TO ORDER BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION 
—W. J. Henry, New York City. 

The meeting will assume the character 
of an INFORMAL CONFERENCE for 
the practical discussion of subjects re- 
lating primarily to the work of State 
Bankers’ Associations, and to the duties 
and functions of State Secretaries. There 
will be no set speeches and no papers 
read, 


NEW BUSINESS. 
ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF 
OFFICERS. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
N. B.—The Conference will adjourn 


at 1 o’clock for luncheon, to be arranged 

for the Secretaries at the Jefferson Ho- 

tel. The Conference discussion will be 

resumed after luncheon, 

BUSINESS 

SESSIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday and Thursday, October 14 and 
15, 1914. 
The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 

(Subject to change by vote of the Exec- 
utive Council or by vote of the Convention.) 

The hours indicated in this program will 
be strictly observed. 

Executive Council, Vice-Presidents and 
Honorary Guests are invited to take seats 
ou the platform. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1914. 
First Day’s Session. 


The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 


CONVENTION CALLED TO ORDER at 
9.30 o'clock A. M., sharp, by the Presi- 
dent, Arthur Reynolds. 

INVOCATION by Rt. Rev. Collins Denny, 
Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, Richmond. 

\DDRESSES OF WELCOME: 

Hon. Henry C. Stuart, 


ton. Governor of 
Virginia. 
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Hon. George Ainslie, Mayor, City of 
Richmond. 
Col. John B. Purcell, President Rich- 


mond Clearing House Association. 
RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WEL- 
COME AND ANNUAL ADDRESS: 


Arthur Reynolds, Des Moines, Iowa, 
President, 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GEN- 


ERAL SECRETARY: 

Fred E. Farnsworth, New York City. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREAS- 

URER: 


J. W. Hoopes, Galveston, Texas. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL 


COUNSEL: 

Thomas B. Paton, New York City. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECU- 

TIVE COUNCIL: 

President, Arthur Reynolds, Chairman. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PROTEC- 

TIVE COMMITTEE: 

Fred E. Farnsworth, Secretary. 
REPORTS OF SECTIONS AND COM- 

MITTEES. ® 
ADDRESS: 

Hon. Martin W. 

City. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


Littleton, New York 


Recess for luncheon.. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Two O'Clock. 
ADDRESS: 

Hon. Carter Glass, Chairman Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives, “Federal Reserve 
System.” 

ADDRESS: 
(Speaker to be announced.) 


Discussion on the above subject led by 
the members of the Currency Commission 
of The American Bankers Association. 


Three O'Clock. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


& 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1914. 
Second Day’s Session, 
The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 


CONVENTION CALLED TO ORDER at 
9.30 o’clock sharp by the President, 
Arthur Reynolds. 

INVOCATION by Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Con- 
nell, Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia. 








AGRICULTURAL SYMPOSIUM: 


Report of the Agricultural Commission: 
B. F. Harris, Champaign, IIl., Chairman. 
ACTION ON REPORT, 
SHORT ADDRESSES: 
Hon. Logan Waller Page, Director, 
Office of Public Roads, U. 5S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
“Fundamental Problems in Highway Im- 
provement.” 
Edward K. Graham, President of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., “The Banker and the Larger 
Citizenship.” 
Dr. C. G. Hopkins, Department of Soil, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, IIL, 
“Soil Fertility: Greatest Necessity and 
the Best Investment.” 
J. D. Eggleston, President of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va., “Educating the Producer.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Recess for luncheon. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Two O'Clock. 
ADDRESS—TO BE ANNOUNCED. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
INVITATIONS FOR NEXT CONVEN- 
TION. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOME 
NATIONS. 

ACTION ON SAME. 

INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ADJOURNMENT, sine die. 

At the close of the Convention a meeting 
of the new Executive Council for organ- 


ization will be held at the Jefferson 
Hotel. 


We 


The Awful Folly of it All 


JP ISCUSSING the war, the monthly 
review of the National City Bank 
of Chicago says: 


“It is too early yet to discuss the 
ultimate effect of the war upon busi- 
ness in the United States. Ina some 
respects the influence must be depres- 
sing. Every great war means a fear- 
ful waste. and whenever that occurs 
the whole world has to foot the bill. 
In this instance with half the popula- 
tion of civilized countries affected, and 
the total waste likely to exceed any- 
thing of the kind previously witnessed, 
the readjustment forced upon other 
nations must be very heavy. It is ri- 
diculous to say—as has been said in 
some quarters—that war helps busi- 
ness. It is always a detriment in the 
long run. In the nature of things it 


cannot be anything else. 


“One blessing likely to come, how- 
ever, will be the utter disgust of civ- 
ilized nations upon their realization of 
the bloodshed and the total waste 
involved in this the greatest of all 
wars, and possibly a keen sense of hu- 
miliation that such a thing could hap- 
pen in this enlightened age. Then 
when the people start to pay the bills, 
and have to. reckon with the destruc- 
tion of so many useful lives, the sense 
of wrong and injustice should be so 
great as to give rise to the most ex- 
traordinary peace movement that the 
world has ever seen. That in itself 
would be a great achievement; but 
the pity of it is that the nations af 
fected had to tolerate wholesale murder 
before discovering the awful folly of 
it all.” 





| 
| 
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Richmond Ready for the Convention 





From a Special Correspondent of THe Bankers MaGazine 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 28. 





ICHMOND bankers are hopeful 
R that the Federal Reserve Bank 
for this district will be opened 
by the time the annual meeting of the 
American Bankers Association is con- 
vened in this city the week of October 
12. So far as Richmond and _ the 
Fifth District are concerned all is in 
readiness for the auspicious event. 
The Richmond district was the first 
to appoint its directors, this feature 
of the organization having been ef- 
fected a few weeks after the an- 
nouncement was made that this city 
would get one of the new Federal 
financial institutions. The six direct- 
ors to be appointed by the member 
banks of the district were chosen 
about two months ago. 


oh 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


NE of the most attractive features 
for the entertainment of the 
visiting bankers will be the concert at 
the City Auditorium. This attraction 
is scheduled for Wednesday evening, 
October 14, and those who will take 
part are Alma Gluck, soprano; An- 
tonio Seotti, baritone, and Zimbalist, 
violinist, with some celebrated ac- 
companist who has not as yet been 
selected. Glueck and Zimbalist have 
both appeared in Richmond and are 
xreat favorites here and the visitors 
will ke delighted to hear these great 
rtists. Seotti is a member of the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company 
end is regarded as one of the greatest 
ritones in the world. 
The entertainment committee is de- 
rmined to make the visit of the 


financial people interesting and at- 
tractive during the entire stay in 
Richmond. Nothing will be left un- 
done to make it pleasant and_ the 
amusements will be so varied that 
every one is bound to have a good 
time. The trip down the river will be 
one of the big features, three steamers 
of the Virginia Navigation Company 
having been chartered to convey the 
bankers over the historic course of the 
big stream. A map of the river is 
being prepared showing the principal 
places of interest with a brief descrip- 
tion of each. The landing will be at 
Jamestown Island where an_ old 
fashioned dinner will be served and 
after an inspection of the places of 
interest on the Island the visitors will 
be taken to Newport News by rail. 

At Newport News the bankers will 
visit the big ship building plant and 
the United States fort at Old Point 
Comfort and other places of interest, 
after which they will return to Rich- 
mond by rail. W. Meade Addison, 
cashier of the First National Bank, is 
chairman of the boat trip committee. 
The steamers Pocahontas, Mobjack 
and Smithfield will be used to con- 
vey the visitors down the river. 

Lovers of golf who come to the 
convention will have full opportunity 
to enjoy this sport while in Richmond. 
The directors of the Country Club 
and the Hermitage Golf Club have 
extended the hospitality of their clubs 
and the use of the links to the visitors. 
A golf tournament is being arranged 
and will be participated in by some of 
the most expert players who will be in 
attendance upon the convention. W. 
R. Trigg is chairman of the golf 
committee. 

The “Governers Ball” will be the 
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closing social function of the week 
and will no doubt be the most elabo- 
rate entertainment of the convention. 
The grand reception and ball will 
take place on Tuesday night and will 
possibly be held in the Blues armory. 
Gevernor Stuart will head the receiv- 
ine line and hundreds of persons 
prominent in the social life of the 
city and state will aid in the receiving 
of the visitors and extending true 
Virginia hospitality. 
Realizing that the 
over crowded during the 
week, the hotel committee, 
Colonel Thomas B. McAdams, vice- 
president and cashier of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, chairman, is 
arranging to have some of the visitors 
entertained in private homes. This it 
is said will relieve the congested sit- 
uation and will afford ample accom- 
modation for the guests. Already more 


hotels will be 
convention 
with 


than 2,000 registrations have been 
made. It is expected that 4,000 dele- 
gates will be present. 


An attractive exhibit of Richmond- 
made goods is permanently housed in 
three floors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce building and will be one of the 
points of special interest which will 
appeal to visitors. 

This exhibit shows the diversity and 
magnitude of the manufacturing in- 
terests of Richmond and is maintained 
permanently by the city and_ those 
manufacturers having displays in the 
building. The idea is modern, and 
educational, and Richmond is one of 
a very few cities which have adopted 
the plan. 

Numerous banquets, receptions and 
special functions are being arranged 
by clubs and other organizations. 

Some of these will be given by the 


City Council, Reserve City Bankers 
‘Association, Shriners, Elks, Rotary 
Club, Richmond Clearing House, 


Chamber of Commerce and Richmond 


Advertisers Club. 


These organizations are coéperat- 
ing with the Richmond bankers in 


carrying out a programme which will 
doubtless, in many respects, make this 
the most unique and enjoyable of any 
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convention ever held by the American 
Bankers Association. 

“Little Journeys to Big Industrial 
Plants,” is the appropriate title of an 
illustrated booklet which is being pre- 
pared and will be presented to each 
visitor. 

Richmond enjoys the distinction of 
having within its limits some of the 
largest manufacturing plants in the 
world. in their respective lines; and 
several of these are making elaborate 
plans for the entertainment of those 
delegates and guests who desire to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
investigate these wonderful factories. 

The tobacco factories will be of 
especial interest to many who attend 
this convention. 

Many special functions are being 
arranged for the pleasure and enter- 


tainment of the ladies who accom- 
pany delegates and guests. 
Chief among these is a_ reception 


and tea to be given at the Common- 
wealth Club on Monday afternoon 
and the luncheon to be given at the 
beautiful Country Club of Virginia on 
Wednesday. 

Many minor social events, concerts 
and theatre parties, will be given and 
there will be automobile rides to va- 
rious points of interest in and around 
the city. The special committee in 
charge of this department have ar- 
ranged a most enjoyable programme 
for the ladies. 


The following entertainment — pro- 
gramme has been arranged for the 
convention week: 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12 


Mornine: 
Automobile rides to points of interest 
in and around the City of Richmond 
for delegates, guests and ladies, 
AFTERNOON: 
Tea at Commonwealth Club at 5 p. m. 
for ladies of visiting delegates and 
guests. 
EveNING: 
Banquet given by Reserve City Bank- 
ers Association. 
Function given by the 
Club to visiting members. 
Function given by the local Elks to 
visiting Elks. 


local Rotary 
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‘TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13— 
MorNinG: 
Automobile rides to points of interest. 
K.vENING: 
Governor’s Ball and Reception at the 
Blues Armory. 
Reception at 9 p. m., dancing 10 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14— 
MorNING: 
Automobile tours to points of interest. 
APTERNOON: 


Luncheon at the 
ladies, 1.30 p. m. 


Country Club for 
KVENING: 
Musical at the Auditorium, 8.15 p. m. 
Alma Gluck, Soprano; Antonio Scotti, 
Baritone; Zimbalist, Violinist. 


a 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15— 

Mornin: 
Automobile rides to points of interest. 

EveNING: 
Function given by the Richmond Ad- 
vertisers Club. 
Other functions in preparation by other 
local organizations. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16— 


Boat trip down the historic James 
River, leaving wharf at 8 a. m., visiting 
Jamestown Island, thence by boat to 
Newport News, returning by train and 
arriving at Richmond 7.30 p. m. 

Golf Tournament throughout the week 
at Country Club of Virginia and Her- 
mitage Golf Club. 


Consumption of Pie by Bank Clerks 


T has net often happened that this 

Macizine has presumed to ques- 
tion the accuracy of any statement 
put out by a bank or trust company; 
but the interests of truth are too sa- 
ered to be sacrificed and one of our 
most cherished institutions must be 
sustained at all hazards. 

There has come to hand a story de- 
scribing a certain branch of the wel- 
fare department of one of the large 
trust companies of New York—a 
lunch room for the exclusive use of 
employees. It is said that in this 
lunch room there are “approximately 
350 ‘little mouths’ to be fed daily.” 
“Another interesting fact,’ says the 
report, “is the amount of food con- 
sumed in, say, a week’s time: Meat—- 
all kinds, 650 pounds; fish, 300 
pounds; soup, 250 gallons; bread, 250 


loaves; milk, 600 quarts; cream, 
twenty-five quarts; potatoes, five 
bags: pies—all kinds, 150;  but- 


ter, seventy-five pounds; coffee, twen- 
tv-tive pounds ; ice cream—-per 
day. fifty quarts; large quantities of 
fresh vegetables in season; also large 
quantities of desserts which range 
from floating islands to bread-and- 
butter pudding.” 
These figures are 
correct’ except 


probably about 
as to the quantity of 


pie consumed. One hundred and 
fifty pies a week would give ‘twenty- 
five for each working day; or, if divid- 
ed into quarters—the normal size—100 
pieces. 

Is it to be supposed that 350 “little 
mouths” would consume but 100 pieces 
of pie daily? 

Or if we accept the improbable 
theory that the dispenser of the pies 
cuts them into eighths instead of 
quarters, here we have 200 pieces 
and there is still a deficiency of 150 
compared to the mouths to be filled. 

This apparent underconsumption of 
pie is by no means a trivial matter, 
for the health of the average Amer- 
ican is gauged by his ability to eat 
pie, and that the bank clerks of New 
York were not taking their normal 
share of this delicacy would be a 
cause for a Government investiga- 
tion and report to be followed by 
appropriate legislation. 

True enough, the compiler of the 
statistics referred to seeks to cover 
up the deficiency in pie consumption 
by referring to “large quantities of 
desserts which range from floating 
islands to bread-and-butter pudding,” 
but what healthy American stomach, 
accustomed to pie, would be satisfied 
with such subterfuges as these? 
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Abc Pinu ch 


Our first President 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $200,000 
Surpius and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 




















EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


Pierre Jay, vice-president of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, has 
been appointed Federal Reserve Agent 
and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Prior to co ning to New York 
Mr. Jay was Bank Commissioner of 
the State of Massachusetts. 


Respecting the creation of a gold 
fund of ¥100.000.000 to be employed 
in relieving the domestic and foreign 
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credit situation, a committee composed 
of Albert H. Wiggin, William Wood- 
ward, James S. Alexander, Francis L. 
Hine, Jr., and Frank A. Vanderlip, 
has sent out the following letter to 
banks and trust companies: 
“Gentlemen: A plan for securing 
the pledge of a gold fund of $100, 
000,000 to relieve the present foreign 
exchange situation has been formu- 
lated by a committee appointed at 
Washington on September 4, at the 
conference of delegates from the clear- 
ing-house associations of the various 
reserve and central reserve cities. This 


committee consists of James B. For- 
gan of Chicago, chairman; Levi L. 
Rue of Philadelphia, |= Benjamin 


Strong, Jr., of New York, Thomas P. 
Beal of Boston and Sol Wexler of 
New Orleans. The plan has received 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the unanimous approval 
of the Federal Reserve Board. In 
accordance with the recommendations 
so approved, the clearing-house com- 
mittee of the New York Clearing- 
House Association has appointed the 
undersigned a committee to represent 
the banks and trust companies of New 
York in securing the amount appor- 
tioned to the institutions of this city 
and to manage the transaction. We 
enclose a copy of the report made to 
the Federal Reserve Board by the 
committee above referred to. 

“The banking and commercial in- 
terests of this country are suffering 
from the unprecedented derangement 
of our international trade and banking 
arrangements. European credits are 
curtailed and foreign exchange in vol- 
ume is unobtainable. It is of funda- 
mental importance that the credit of 
the corporations, firms and individuals 
of this country be maintained by the 
prompt payment of foreign indebted 
ness, and it is equally important that 











Vault Filing Equipment on the UNIT Plan 


Our facilities and experience enable us to properly equip a 

vault complete fora bank of any size, The Baker-Vawter 
Unit plan enables the small hank to install one section ata 
time and add to it as its growth demands, 

If you are interested in the best method of tiling Checks, 
Deposit Tickets, Pass Books, Documents, Correspondence, 
Reports, or any of the records the average bank has to file, 
you will find it to your interest to write us for particulars. 

We carry instock for immediate shipment a large variety of 
High Grade Steel Filing Sections for High Grade Banks. 

Baker-Vawter Sections are built for service—not to fit a 
price. Ask for catalogue. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Bank Accounting Systems Steel Filing Equipment 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
OFFICES—In all principal cities SALESMEN—Every where 











our merchants and manufacturers be of the Treasury McAdoo and the Fed- 
relieved of the expense and difficulties eral Reserve Board covering recom- 
now imposed upon them in settling mendations looking to the formation 
their foreign accounts. of the proposed gold pool. 

From all parts of the country have 
come liberal responses to this appeal 
mediate solution of the problem and and. the required gold fund is not only 
asks the coéperation of the entire assured but 1s already in course of 
countrv. The members of the Fed- Collection. Shipments of gold have 
eral Reserve Board are Government been made to Ottawa with markedly 
officials and the membership of the beneficial effects upon the foreign ex- 
Board includes the Secretary of the change situation. 

Treasury of the United States 
and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The Federal Reserve Board 
is best able te cope with this interna- 
tional situation and proposes to give 
its endorsement and recommendation 
to a request to the banks and _ trust 


‘The Federal Reserve Board recog- 
nizes the necessity of providing an im- 


—The Bank of the United States, a 
State institution, will raise its capital 
from $£100.000 to $200,000. 


Indications of financial confidence 
are afforded by the recent large over- 
iii ty WE Hie anna denadiie subscriptions for the New York city 

pun b.. c contra’ Reserve “loan of $#100,000,000. numerous ap- 
and reserve cities of this country to a nee a 

; : . -p 3 +. Plieations for the loan having been re- 
subscribe to this gold fund, if it is ceived both from home and foreign 
evideat that the banks of New York, 6 


ie : : : sources. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. where » largest : ies O . . . 
lh — oe st — f Jesse I. Straus of the firm of R. 
gold are held, w “odperate. 2c : 
et ay) ee H. Macy & Company, is a new trus- 


‘The problem is a national one. tee of the Lincoln Trust Company. 
The apportionment of the amount of : 
gold to be contributed by the various —Formal permission has been grant- 
cities will be determined by the Fed-  ¢q by the Federal Reserve Board to 
eral Reserve Board, due consideration the National Citv Bank to open 
being given to present gold holdings. }ranches at Rio de Janeiro. Brazil, 
This plan cannot succeed without New and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

York, and the ability of New York 
to do its share depends upon the will- —Based upon careful investigation 
ingness of each institution to help.” of the conduct of the banks of New 

Accompanying the letter of invita- York subsequent to the crisis caused 
tion sent to the bankers by the com- by the war, the following statement 
mittee was a copy of a communication has been issued by the Comptroller 
that had been forwarded to Secretary of the Curreney: 
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MEGARGEL & Co. 


Dealers in High Grade Railroad Bonds 


35 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 








“The inquiry developed the gratify- 
ing fact that since the closing of the 
New York Stock Exchange, not a 
single national bank of New York 
city had, according to the sworn state- 
ments of the banks, either sold or or- 
dered sold the collateral held as secu- 
rity for all call loans because of omis- 
sion to pay such leans, and that four- 
fifths of the banks have refrained from 
calling, since the closing of the Ex- 
change, any of the outstanding loans, 
although requiring customers to fur- 
nish additional collateral where it was 
needed. 

“A summary of the statements re- 
ceived shows that twenty-nine of the 
thirty-three national banks report that 
they have not discriminated against 
securities by requiring the withdrawal 
of any of the collateral held on their 
loans. Three banks report that cus- 
tomers were requested to withdraw 
from loans certain collateral which 
was regarded as unsatisfactory. One 
bank submitted a list of twenty-one 
stocks, about one-half of which were 
dividend payers, which they had_ re- 
quested their customers to withdraw 
from loans and to substitute other se- 
curities for those withdrawn. 

“Twenty-nine banks report that they 
hold ne loans upon which they are 
requiring customers-to maintain a mar- 
gin of more than twenty-five per cent. 
Four banks explained that they are 
requiring customers to maintain ad- 
ditional margins where certain classes 
of securities were held as collateral 
for loans.” 
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—The Broadway Trust Company 
has made direct banking connections 
with Japan and has issued its first 
commercial letter of credit to an im- 
porter dealing in that country. 

Importations heretofore have been 
made with the assistance of bankers 
in London and other European cen- 
ters. Owing to the condition of the 
foreign exchange market, American 
bankers have seized this opportunity 
to eliminate the European intermedi- 
ary, thus effecting a reduction in both 
time and cost. 


—Deposits of the Hanover Nation- 
al Bank, as shown by the statement 
made to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency on September 12, were $92,125.- 
509.09. The capital of the Hanover 
National Bank is #3,000,000; surplus 
fund, #14,000,000, and undivided prof- 
its, %1.292.109.60. Total resouress 
exceed $121,500,000. On the date 
given above specie and legal tenders 
aggregated $22,.212,302.60. 


-—Under the title of “History Re- 
peats Itself,’ the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company has published a pam- 
phlet showing that in September, 
1814, the Jocal banks—owing to the 
war with Great Britain—were codper- 
ating for their own safety and for the 
public welfare much as they were in 
September of this year, a hundred 
vears later. 


—Alexander J. Hemphill president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. has been elected a di- 
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rector of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York to succeed the 
late Alexander E. Orr, former presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 


o 
Philadelphia 


-The great crisis through which 
this and nearly every other country is 
now passing has brought startling re- 
ductions in the  balance-sheets of 
banks almost everywhere. It is there- 
fore peculiarly gratifying to turn to a 
report that can show a very marked 
gain in such times. This is the fort- 
situation of the Philadelphia 
National Bank, whose _ balance-sheet 
of June 80 last showed a total of 
$63,933.131.67 and of $65,708.153.21 
on September 12. In a period of con- 
siderably less than three months _be- 
tween the official calls there was a 
gain of %1,770,021.54—surely a_ re- 
markable record at such a time. Loans 
increased $1,690,000, showing that 
the bank has pursued the wise policy 
of extending help to business enter- 
prise instead of curtailing loans and 
thus accentuating distress. 

The Philadelphia National Bank 
has #1,500,000 capital, $4,795,637.32 
surplus and profits, earned, and _ is 
strong in cash and readily available 
resources. Its policy is most ably di- 
rected by President Levi L. Rue, as- 
sisted by the following notable board 
of directors: 


unate 


N. Parker Shortridge, chairman of 
board and director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company; Richard Ashurst, di- 
rector Camden and Burlington County 
Railroad Company; Lincoln Godfrey, 
of William Simpson, Sons & Com- 
pany, director Pennsylvania Railroad 


Company, director Philadelphia 
l'rust, Safe Deposit and Insurance 
Company; George Wood, president 


Milville Manufacturing Company, di- 
rector Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and director Provident Life and 
‘rust Conipany; Alfred C. Harrison, 
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THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth ve. and Twe nty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 
OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
CHARI.ES T. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 
WM. L. DOUGLASS, 2d Vice-Pres. 


ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 











DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon William H. Gelshenen 
Charles T. Wills Morgan J O’Brien 
Ruel .. Poor Thomas D. Adams 
Samuel Adams Daniel 8. McElroy 
Robert J. Horner 
manager Western Saving Fund So- 


ciety; Levi L. Rue, president, director 
Provident Life and Trust Company, 
director Philadelphia Trust, Safe De- 
posit and Insurance Company; George 
H. Frazier, Brown Bros. & Company, 
bankers, Philadelphia, New York and 
London, director Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities; Percival Roberts, 
Jr., director Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, director United States Steel 
Corporation; George H. McFadden, 
George H. McFadden & Bro., mana- 
ger Girard Trust Co., manager West- 
ern Saving Fund Society; Edward T. 
Stotesbury, Drexel & Company, bank- 
ers; Effingham B. Morris, president 
Girard Trust Co.. director Pennsyl- 
vania Raiiroad Company; Randal 
Morgan, vice-president United Gas Im- 
provement Company; R. Dale Benson, 
president Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company; Samuel Rea, _ president 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; 
Alba B. Johnson, president Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, director Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities; Pierre 
S. Du Pont, vice-president E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Company; 








Northwest 
Items 


tae direct connections with 
practically every banking point 
throughout the “Inland Empire,” the 
Old National Bank is able to handle 
| your Pacific Northwest items with ex- 
ceptional promptness and dispatch. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


The 
Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
| G.H. GREENWOOD J.W. BRADLEY 


Assistant Cashiers 


RESOURCES : $12,000,000 
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Thomas S. Gates, president Philadel- 
phia Trust, Safe Deposit and Insur- 
ance Company; Asa S. Wing, presi- 
dent Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany. 


& 


Pittsburgh 


—Announcement was made on Sep- 
tember 3 that the Diamond National 
Bank of Pittsburgh had taken over 
the United States National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. The Diamond National 
has a capital of $600,000 and surplus 
of $1,500,000, and the United States 
National was capitalized at $500,000, 
with a surplus of $155,000. 


—-Without in the least minimizing 
the calamity brought upon this country 
by the foreign war, the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, in its month- 
ly letter, sounds this hopeful note: 


“Now that the first shock is over, 
the fact to bear in mind is that men 
and measures have always arisen to 
meet emergenies in the past, and that 
they are coming forward in the un- 
exampled emergency thrust upon the 
world to-day. It has been observed 
by all students of history that a great 
crisis produces its own safeguard; that 
a door is open that was not known to 
exist before; that a bridge is found to 
span the unlooked-for chasm; that 
men think more quickly and seem en- 
dowed almost with prescience in the 
face of national extremity. 

“A crisis gave birth to the Bank of 
France, which for the last half-cen- 
governor of the 


tury has been the 
Through 


Continental money market. 
a national crisis a heterogeneous mass 
of circulating media in the United 
States was converted into a uniform 
national bank currency, on which never 
a dollar was lost. An age and gen- 
eration that has given the world the 
telephone, the wireless and the aero- 
plane is not deficient in genius to re- 
pair the delicate machine of interna- 
tional credits, and possibly invent a 
substitute that will make some of the 
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methods of the present appear clumsy 
hy comparison. 

“The Pittsburgh District is fortu- 
nate in several respects. Not the 
least of these is the fact that some 
of its chief industrial plants are efh- 
cient units in the Steel Corporation, 
whose present head is generally cred- 
ited with being the most experienced 
and successful authority on foreign 
trade development in this country, 
and whose financial management ranks 
second to none in resourcefulness. 
But of more importance is the fact 
that nature has been especially bounti- 
ful to this district—if this were not 
so, the greatest industrial center in the 
world would not have been developed 
in Western Pennsylvania. These nat- 
ural advantages have been supplement- 
ed by transportation facilities which 
carry a greater annual tonnage than 
any city in the world. As a rule, the 
chief industries of the district are well 
financed, and they are not over-ex- 
panded. While there are certain raw 
products of foreign origin that are 
largely utilized in the diversified man- 
ufactures of the district, the supply 
is only temporarily interrupted. If 
the interruption should threaten to be 
prolonged, there is littte doubt that 
new sources will be found—in South 
America, perhaps, which has been 
brought nearer through the opening 
of the Panama Canal.” 


—-When ten years ago the Diamond 
National Bank of Pittsburgh erected 
a fine twelve-story building at Liberty 
and Fifth avenues, the district re- 
sembled a freight yard. But that the 
bank had keen foresight is shown by 
the fact that to-day this is now in the 
heart of the business district. In this 
ten years the Diamond National Bank 
and the Diamond Savings Bank have 
gained more than $7,000,000 in de- 
posits. 


-The Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh reported on September 12: 
Bank deposits, $18,932,770.238; indi- 
vidual deposits, $22,478,161.11; capi- 
tal, 6,000,000; surplus, $2,200,000; 
undivided profits, $315,296.99. 
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Capital 
$300,000 
Surplus and Profits 


$1,500,000 


Total Resources 
$9,600,000 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 

Vice-President | 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 








Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 














I F intelligent 
THe handling of 
aiiéaee items and low rates 


BANK 


oF appeal to you send 
BUFFALO, 


us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 


Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000.00 


4. D. BISSELL, President 
. &. HUN TLEY, Vice-President 
"pe H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-President 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-President 
ek BISSELL, Cashier 
FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
“— gi ALLARD. Assistant Cashier 
. H. BANGERT, 





Assistant Cashier 











that “every 

lengthened 
this is 
it be- 
the 


Emerson observed 
great institution is the 
shadow of a man”; and while 
true in certain at times 
comes more appropriate to use 
quotation in the plural. 

Forty-four years ago Jacob E. Der- 
renbacher entered the employ of the 
Rondout Savings Bank of Kingston, 
N. Y., as clerk, its deposits being at 
that time $284,071, and its depositors 
numbering but 872. On November 


cases, 





J. E. 
PRESIDENT RONDOUT SAVINGS BANK, KINGSTON, 
NEW YORK 


DerRENBACHER 
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1, 1890, he was made secretary, thie 
deposits then being eight thousand 


short of a million. On July 20 last 
he was made president to succeed the 
late Isane M. North, the deposits of 
the bank having reached the creditable 
sum of $3,989,698.10, surplus #305.- 


163.44 on par values, and the bank’s 
clientele numbering 7,146. 


Twenty-four years ago, L. L. Os- 
terhoudt ecutered the bank as assistant 
secretary, and now assumes the place 


made vacant by the election of Mr. 
Derrenbacher to the presidency. 

In both these instanees the bank 
has rewarded’ faithful and efti- 
cient service. It would be difficult to 
find two men more widely and favor- 
ably known in Ulster County than 
Messrs. Derrenbacher and Osterhoudt. 

A continuous service of such length, 
in such an institution by men of this 
type results in a wide acquaintance, 
approaching universal in the territory 


from which an institution draws _ its 
patronage. And this is particularly 
true in this instance, for if a success- 


ful bank is the lengthened shadow of 
its men the simile is most appropriate, 





L. L. Osternovor 
SLCRETARY RONDOUT SAVINGS BANK, KINGSTON, 
NEW YORK 




















PEOPLES STATE BANK 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Surplus, $2,000,000 
Total Resources, $50,000,000 


OFFICERS. 


GEO. H. RUSSEL, President 

. E. LAWSON, Vice-President 

S. MASON, Vice-President 

. SCHULTE, Vice-President 

JAS. T. KEENA, 
Counsel 

AUSTIN E. WING, 

x. FR BORGMAN, 
Department 


Vice-President and 


Cashier 


Cashier Savings 


A General Commercial 


Capital, $2,000,000 
Undivided Profits, $1,050,000 


for under their guidance the bank has 
grown to its present state—striking 
testimony of the character of the ad- 


ministration and the thrift of the 
people. 
The chief charm of savings bank 


work lies in what has been appropri- 
ately called the “Department of 
Merey,” meaning the gratuitous ser- 


vices rendered by those behind the 
counter. This is especially true in 
the case of the Rondout Savings 
Bank, and it would ke hard to con- 
ceive of a banking institution which 
more fully justifies its existence in 


this regard, 


For the past six months a new 
‘uilding has been under construction 
fer the Bank of Steuben at Hornell. 
\. Y. It is now finished and in use. 
The exterior is of light colored brick 
vith a massive granite front, while the 
terior is of marble, with brass and 


thogany fittings. The main of- 


Banking Business Transacted 


R. W. SMYLIE, Manager Credits and 
Audits 
J. B. BODDE, Assistant to President 


and Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES H. AYERS, Assistant Cashier 
ENOCH SMITH, Assistant Cashier 
rR. T. CUDMORE, Assistant Cashier 
GEO. T. COURTNEY, ‘Auditor 
AUSTIN Y. LADUE, Custodian 
Deposit Vaults 


Safety 


fice room and workroom is along the 
west wall, while the private offices 
and ladies’ rooms are in the front of 
the building on each side of the en- 
trance. The vault is in the rear of 
the office and the directors’ rooms are 
over the vault. The clearing room and 
safe-deposit box apartments are in the 
rear on the north side. 


Representatives of a number of 
strong banks met at Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently and organized the National Cur- 
rency Association of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, with C. S. Weston of 
the First National Bank, Scranton, 
as president, 


One hundred and sixty bankers, 
members of Group I of the New York 
State Bankers Association met recently 
at the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, and dis- 
cussed matters of mutual interest. 
Bankers from Allegany county attend- 
ed the meeting of Group I for the first 
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Surplus and Profits 


ACCOUNTS 
Correspondence Invited 








Capital - $2,500,000.00 fem 


| 
| CLEVELAND, OHIO 
} 


Deposits, $36,000 000.00 
-  $1,851,000.00 


SOLICITED 
Collections a Specialty 











time. Formerly the bankers of that 
county were members of the Elmira 
group. 
re) 
NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

Francis B. Sears, viee-chairman 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, and 


one of the well-known bankers of the 


country, died in the latter part of 
August. Early in life he became 
identified with the Third National 


Bank of Boston, and. was in the course 
of time chosen president. When this 
institution was merged with the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, he was made 
a vice-president of the latter, holding 
this office until January of last vear 
he became vice-chairman of the 

Mr. Sears was largely inter- 


when 
beard. 





e Banker and Tradesman 


has for over thirty years 
been the representative 
financial and business weekly 
of Boston and New England 





127 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 
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ested in cotton manufacturing and _ in 
other important enterprises, was prom- 
inently identified with philanthropic 
work, and was a recognized authority 
on matters relating to currency and 


banking. 


-—After fifteen years of — service 
with the International Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, A. Francis Freeman was 
recently elected assistant treasurer. 
Chester B. Pierce, with the institution 
for eight vears, similarly pro- 
moted. 


was 
& 


-Plans have been drawn for a ten- 
story bank and office building for the 
Charter Oak National Bank, Hartford, 
Conn. 


the National 
New Hamp- 


On September 11 
Curreney Association of 


shire was formed at a_ meeting «of 
bankers held in Manchester, banks 
with a combined capital and = surplus 


of $5,870,000 being represented. 

Col. Robert M. Seammon, Bank 
Commissioner of New Hampshire, died 
September 7. He had been one of the 


three Bank Commissioners for ten 
years, and when the Board was abol 
ished about a year ago, he was r 
tained as the sole Commissioner. H+ 
had also served in both branches of 
the New Hampshire Legislature. 
Under the direction of Messrs. 


Hoggson Bros. of New York work is 














Che Union National Bank 


sroooooom —- Cleueland, QO.  sreosona0 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 

FANCHER, Vice-President G. A. COULTON, Vice-President 

W. E. WARD, Cashier 

SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier EK. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 
Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 

tain adequate balances. 











proceeding on the First-Bridgeport children in savings banks, the total 
National Bank building at Bridgeport, amount of deposits being $2,254.05. 
Ct. The “Farmer” of that city de- 

scribes the new building as represent- Fes 

ing the largest expenditure of any 


structure put up in Bridgeport. SOUTHERN STATES 


Kight years ago the Woman's —J. E. MeAshan, long cashier of 
Club of Brattleboro, Vt., introduced the South Texas National Bank, Hous- 
the penny saving system into the pub- ton, and one of the well-known bank- 
lie schools of that town. On May 1 ers of the South, has resigned and 
last 274 accounts had been opened by has been succeeded by his son, S. H. 


Coahiaail S. atement ad Richmond Banks September | 2, | 91 4 


Compiled by W. P. Shelton, Assistant Cashier First National Bank 
ASSETS 


Cask 
Loans and and C. H. Total Duc 
ln vestmentr. beachange, from Banks. Miscellaneous, 
First National — ‘ bt 81,733,008 77 82,107,451 17 
Miamers’ Natiousl. s “i 6 
Central Natio 
Nattonal State 


Merchants’ National. 
Manchentgr Nationaal 
merenat: National 
Broadwa Dationnt, 

Broad See 


” moran und Vrust and ‘Savings. 
lex” and } Mepehante’ ° 
aur 


51,969 00 ones oe 
340,343 125,000 00 
$5,092,140 #525,447 21 $78,124,575 5S 





Serplus, Projits, Bills Payable, Total 
Capital. ¢ Ete. Cir i ts. Bond Account. Redise ounts. L labltitées. 

pA cee National. ... . 92,000,000 ©9 /81.284,047 6: 2, ¢ S13,2 y 81,050,400 
Pianters’ National. . 3 20 Lab. 5 2 74,000 90 
central Natio BSC 7 C3056 « Me: S,52 eMe sg sgees 
ae State and 1,006 08 =“ 839,805 GY 245,000 6 60H 3 390,000 00 
Mm i ear $esessdice 
; oo 


1,117,998 30 paemupee 50,000 
Ri os mon a ‘Trust =0N,043. 06 ote 30,000 2,027,064 
and Savin, ?, 0,025 ee —- 

Mechanica’ ia mse SPREE 80,025 Ni 339,677 gD 5 1,569,703 

od we 100,000 128,728 | 07 5 aide wigan oT: 956,255 

c hareb Mili 150,000 B26s iris nies a 5NO-7OL 

Savi cocsetce SURED 27as . 4 . . tae . 7340s 

Went End. Bs - 200845 crcepece on = . ° 7 st 
*Nirctnin ‘Trust... + ) eum : . . . a 
ticamoud Bask und oo «388,316 8 ‘ : RASN,776 2 


"Com ‘Dominio ‘Trust 
ompa 1,141,463 0° : i a 3 saeiiaidicics 3,178,501 


635,075 52 ° 517,369 28 1,059,552 








as 49,822,150 00 $8,819,595 SO £5,559,400 sat r. 2, aS S75. 3 $75,134,573 5s 
*Miscellnneous—Virginia ‘I rust, $394,500, 
73 
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MeAshan, heretofore active vice-pres- —E. Kirby Smith, heretofore vic 
ident of the Citizens National Bank president of the Commercial National 
of Waco. Bank, Shreveport, La., was recent] 
After serving with the T. W. House — elected president. succeeding the late 
Bank from September 1, 1872, Mr. J. Captain Peter Youree. Mr. Smith 
E. MeAshan organized the South lived at Texarkana, Ark., for some 
Texas National Bank, June 1, 1890, years and was for one term presi- 
becoming cashier. In 1908 he was dent of the Arkansas Bankers Asso- 
made active vice-president. When the ciation, and was for three years a 
Commercial National was merged with member of the executive council of the 
the South Texas National, he continued 
as cashier and active vice-president. 
Mr. MecAshan’s resignation was due 
to impaired health. He continues as a 
director of the bank and may resune 
active duties when his strength re- 
turns. 
The date of his retirement marked 
the completion of forty-two years of 
banking service. 


By declaring a stock dividend of 
100 per cent. out of surplus and prof- 
its. the Houston (Texas) National 
Exchange Bank has inereased its cap- 
ital from #200,000 to ¥400.000. 


One effect of the war crisis has 
been to bring bankers, commercial men 
and farmers closer together. An evi- 
dence of this was afforded at Waco, 
Texas, recently by a joint meeting 
representing the bankers, farmers and 
two local commercial organizations, the 
object of the conference being to pro- E. Kirsy Siri 
vise qiecens for beniiing the colle weeeeres ee 6 BANK, 
crop. SHREVEPORT, LA. 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


sity of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,925,000 
OFFICERS 


JULIAN D. FATRCOHILD, President , eat ec ea 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, : HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. See'y 
Db. W. MeWILLIAMS, + Vice-President J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR, GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
TRUSTEES 
WALTER E. BEDELL WILLIAM HARKNESS DICK S. RAMSAY 
EDWARD ©. BLUM JOSEPH HUBER H. B. SCHARMANN 
GEORGE V. BROWER WHITMAN Ww. KE NYON JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD JOHN MceNAMEE OSWALD W. UI 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE D. W. MeWIL PAM NT. U NDERWOOD 
JULIAN D, FAIRCHILD HENRY A. MEYER y ‘_DEN 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILI CHARLES A. O DONOHUE LLEWELLYN . 
JOSEPH PL GRACE CHARLES E. PERKINS JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 














Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus, $600,000 


Located at the “‘Gateway of the South’’ 


Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 44 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 


South. 


This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Richmond, Virginia 


Auother result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited 


National State 


and Gity Bank 


WM. H. PALMER, President 


JOHN S. ELLETT, Vice-President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 


American Bankers Association. He 
was the first president of the Shreve- 
port Chamber of Commerce and _ has 
always taken an active share in the 
development of his community. 

J. W. Bolton, president of the 
Rapides Bank, Alexandria, La., has 
appointed a member of the 
State Banking Commission 
created at the last session of the Legis- 
lature. It is the duty of this commis- 
sion to examine the banking conditions 
and banking laws of Louisiana and re- 
port recommendations for their better- 
ment. 


been 
Louisiana 


Texas may establish a State bank 
of very large capital to assist in hand- 
ling cotton and other crops. 


Nashville. Tenn., now has one of 
the Morris Banks—institutions de- 
signed to make loans to reputable bor- 
rowers of small means and to counter- 
act the activities of “loan sharks.” 


WM. M. HILL, Vice-Presidcn 
JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 


—The First National Bank of Fort 
Myers, Florida, now occupies its new 
building which is a one-story  struc- 
ture for the bank’s exclusive use. 


——Stockholders have consummated 
the merger of the Deposit Bank and 
the Farmers Bank, and the new Farm- 
ers Deposit Bank, at Frankfort, Ky., 
with a capital of $175,000 and a sur- 
plus of $35,000, has opened its doors. 
The Farmers Bank, after passing #20,- 
000 of its surplus into the surplus of 
the new bank, will distribute about 
$131,000 in dividends. John C. Noel 
will be president of the new bank and 
Buford Hendrick vice-president. The 
stockholders will receive an equal 
amount in the shares of the new bank 
for the shares which they surrender. 


—Group Five of the Virginia Bank- 
ers Association held its yearly meet- 
ing at Bristol, Va.-Tenn., September 
12, with T. E. King, cashier of the 
Marion (Va.) National Bank, presid- 
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OFFICERS 


* e * o 
1SSISSI1 1 JULIUS S. WALSH, Chairman of the Board 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, President 


JOUN D. DAVIS, Vice-President 


V ll WILLIAM G. LACKEY, Vice-President sple: 
a e HENRY SEMPLE AMES, Vice-President 

VY WM. McC. MARTIN, Vice-President pear 

FREDERICK VIERLING, Vice-Pres. & Trust Officer 

J. H. KEEBAUGH, Assistant Trust Officer 

rust WALTON W. STEELE, Assistant Trust Officer 

JAMES E. BROCK, Secretary Fan 


HENRY C. IBBOTSON, Assistant Secretary 


C. HUNT TURNER, JR. Assistant Secretary was 
LOUIS W. FRICKE, Assistant Secretary be 
: S : tobe 
e EpWIn J. Krorv, Assistant Secretary 

ROBERT W. FISHER, Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE KINGSLAND, Real Estate Officer 
* FRANK ©. BALL, Safe Deposit Officer 
St. Louis JOUN R. LONGMIRE, Asst. Bond Officer elect 


Trus 




















ing and C. W. Beerbower, auditor of 
the National Exchange Bank, Roa- 
noke, as secretary. Among the topics 
discussed were: “The Need of Better 
Facilities for Financing Agriculture,” 
by R. W. Dickenson, president St. 
Paul (Va.) National Bank; “How 
Coéperation Between the Banks, the 
Farmer and the Business Man Will 
Develop our Southern Section,” by 
Chas. J. St. John. 


2% 


. 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


John Fletcher, heretofore presi- 
dent of the Drovers National Bank, 
is now vice-president of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, and_ will 
have charge of the credit department 





an extremely important position to — 
attain at the age of thirty-four vears. tons F 

Mr. Fletcher began his banking SS f apendliinnnnen 
work in the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Na- ee are eek the ] 
tional Bank, of which he became as- , presic 
sistant cashier. He came to. the as a 
Drovers Deposit National (now the parts of the country will learn with Comy 
Drovers National) Bank, Chicago, in &¢ine. satisfaction. worke 
1907. and was elected assistant until 
cashier. Later he was made vice- -—On October 5 the Continental and later 
president, and last year was chosen Commercial National Bank and_ the 
president. His election to the vice- Continental and Commercial Trust and —" 
presidency of the Fort Dearborn Na- Savings Bank removed to their new fourt] 
tional Bank is a promotion well de- offices in the Continental and Commer- Nois 
served by ability and experience, and cial Bank Building, 208 South La Septe 
one of which his many friends in all Salle street. An illustration of this days, 
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splendid structure has already ap- 


peared in these columns. 


The first annual meeting of the 


Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 
was held at the Hotel La Salle, Oc- 
tober 7 and 8. 


Solomen A. Smith was recently 
elected president of the Northern 
Trust Company, succeeding his father, 





SoLtomon ALBert SMITH 


PRESIDENT NORTHERN TRUST 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMPANY, 


the late Byron L. Smith. The new 
president began his banking experience 
as a messenger in the Northern Trust 
Company, January 2, 1900, and 
worked through the various positions 
until) he beeame assistant cashier and 
later vice-president. 


This city entertained the twenty- 
fourth annual gathering of the Illi- 
nois Bankers Association, beginning 
September 1, and continuing several 
days. the convention ending with an 
extended trip on a lake steamer. There 
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Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


General Banking —Trust —Bonding 
Title Insurance —Safety Deposit Vaults 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 102,000 


OFFICERS: 


McCornick, 
President 


W. 8. 


oO. C. Beebe, 


Vice-President 


W. Mont Ferry, 
Vice-President 


Frank B. Cook, 


Cashier 


N. G. Hall, 


Asst. Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


25 Years Old 





were many notable addresses made, the 
speakers including Arthur Reynolds, 
president of the Des Moines National 
Bank and president of the American 
Bankers Association; John J. Arnold, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Chicago; Hon. Robert L. Owen, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency; Harrison B. 
Riley, president Chicago Title and 
Trust Company, and Harry A. Wheel- 
er, vice-president Union Trust Com- 
pany. Chicago. 

J. S. Aisthorpe was elected presi- 
dent of the association, George Wood- 


ruff vice-president, and Walter S. 
Rearick chairman of the _ executive 
council. 


—The vacancy in the presidency of 
the Drovers National Bank caused by 
the election of John Fletcher as vice- 
president of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank, has been filled by the elec- 
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The American National Bank 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Ce sce . ee $200,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits .. . 185,000.00 

Total Resources ...... . « « 2,264,000.00 
J. W. SEFTON, Jr., Pres. 


I. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice-Pres. L. J. RICE, Asst. Cashier 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 
things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 











vite correspondence in regard to them. 








tion of O. T. Reeves, who was with 
the First National Bank, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., for twelve years, and later 


a national bank examiner. 


Owen T. Reeves, Jr. 


PRESIDENT DROVERS NATIONAL BANK, 





CHICAGO 


-—Bankers of this city are much in- 
terested in the problem of providing 
better banking facilities for our trade 
with the countries of Latin America. 
The question of opening branches of 
existing national banks to do business 
in some of the South American coun- 
tries has already received considera- 
tion. but no definite action has been 
taken as vet. 

George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, has made the suggestion 
that collective action, either through 
the Chicago Clearing-House Associa- 
tion or the Federal Reserve Board, 
would be advisable in extending our 
banking operations to the southern re- 
publies. 


—Robert A. Schoenfeld has leased 
to the Sixty-third and Halsted State 
Savings Bank, a newly formed insti- 
tution, the two-story and _ basement 
brick and stone building at 808-12 
West Sixty-third street, for a period 
of twenty years from July 10, 1914, 
at an aggregate rental of $154,000, 
or at the rate of approximately $7,700 
per annum. 


—Combined deposits of the First 
National Bank and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, September 12, 
were *176,622.654.02. 


—Dealing with fundamental condi- 
tions, the annual summary of crops 
and general business conditions com- 
piled and issued by the Continental 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 











and Commercial National Bank serves 
a most useful purpose. Its reports 
are based on first-hand investigations, 
and are therefore acurate. An im- 
portant part of this year’s report re- 
lates to the record crop of wheat, ap- 
proximating 920,000,000 bushels, and 
leaving a large surplus for export. 


& 


—Members of Group III. of the 
Ohio Bankers Association met at Na- 
poleon, September 9, and discussed in- 
ternational credit, mercantile marine, 
regional banks and other subjects. 
President W. Leckwood Lamb of To- 
ledo and Secretary and Treasurer F. 
S. Stever of Defiance were both 
reélected. 


—-Group IX. of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, comprising one of the 
most important banking districts of the 
State, had a meeting at Elyria, Sep- 
tember 25. 

The principal speaker was L. B. 
Franklyn, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
who spoke on “The Present War and 
Its Effect on Interest Rates and Amer- 
ican Railroad Securities.” C. B. Fire- 
stone, vice-president of the Firestone 
Bank, Lisbon, O., spoke on the topic: 
“The Law and the Prophets.” 

The officers of Group IX. are: 
Chairman, E. R. Fancher, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union National Bank of 
Cleveland; secretary, W. M. Baldwin, 
treasurer of the Citizens Savings and 
Trust Company of Cleveland. 


—At Kansas City, Mo., the Pioneer 
Trust Company has just gone through 
an entire remodeling of its quarters, 
The banking rooms have been rebuilt 
so as to greatly increase the floor 


space and add to the conveniences. 
The accounting force has been given 
new quarters on the baleony floor. A 
new women’s banking room has been 
added; this is finished in mahogany 
wainscoting and furniture. Practically 
the same idea in decorations has been 
carried out in the directors’ room, 
which is also finished in mahogany. 
The company now has a complete safe- 
‘deposit vanlt system. The vaults are 
substantially constructed with heavy 
armor-plate doors, while on the inside 
there are hundreds of deposit boxes 
for the use of those who want to store 
valuables and important papers. 





Safety First «ut» 


THE United States Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil Co., Western Electric Co. 
and leaders in banking and business every- 
where have put safety first by protecting 
their checks with the Peerless Check 
Writer. 


GQ THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CENTS 


Reduced Facsimile 


THE Peerless Check Writer makes the old tried 
and safe protective imprint exact to the cent, and 
places it in the amount line of the check. Combines 
work, and saves time. 
Saves time, too, by writ- 
ing a word at a stroke, 
faster than a typewriter. 








THE $65.00 
Peerless is the 
writer for big 
checking busi- 
ness. The new 
$35.00 Peerless 
Junior has every 
one of the Peer- 
less advantages —_ 
or the smaller output of checks. 


Write for full information or, better, a free trial 


Peerless Check Protecting Co. 
Rochester, New York 
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DIAMOND 


Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
when selecting a 
—— Agent 


Capital - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Z @ansunpentem 





NATIONAL 
BANK 


NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM PRICE, President 
D.C. WILLS, Cashier W.0. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier 





Surplust2?='v'4eay 674 785.32 | | 








Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tious, Firms and In- 
dividuals cordially 
invited. 


WRITE 


$600,000.00 











—Concluding the eleventh annual 
convention at Butte on August 22, the 
Montana Bankers Asociation elected 
C. C. Swinborne, cashier of the Daly 
Bank and Trust Company (Butte), 
president: Frank Bogart, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Bank and Trust 
Company (Helena), vice-president, 
and H. V. Alward, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Kalispell, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The annual report of 
Skinner showed that in the 
the membership had 
236 to 2538. 


Secretary 
past year 
increased from 


individ- 
home of 


—Though designed as an 
the new 


ual bank building, 





the First National Bank of Ottumwa, 


Iowa, has space in the basement for 
a public assembly room and _ private 
offices, as well as the rear portion of 


the first floor and the rear mezzanine 
floor, which are subdivided into of- 
fices for rental. - 

The main banking will be 
twenty-five feet in height with large 
windows on the street side and highly 
ornamented with caen stone wainscot 
portion and plastic relief 
pilasters and beams on the other por- 
tion. 

The fixtures will be built entirely 
of marble, bronze and mahogany and 
designed to accommodate the several 


room 


on lower 





= ° 


PRESENT OLD BUILDING 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, OTTUMWA, IA. 
180 




















In Your Bank 


you want plenty of light. 
It must be correctly 
placed so as not only to 
be restful to the tired eye 
but brilliant enough to 
make reading easy. Also 
it must emphasize - the 
dignity and strength of 
the architectural features 
of the building. 


RINK and J- 


Famous 
base lamps used. 


Albany Cleveland 

Baltimore Dallas 

Boston Detroit 

Buffalo Indianapolis 

Chicago Kansas City ons 
Cincinnati Los Angeles ‘ 





Mechanics American National Bank, St. Louis, Mo, Illuminated 
with Frink and J-M Linolite System of Lighting. 


SYSTEMS OF LIGHTING 


meet these requirements perfectly as is proven by their adoption by hundreds of banks. 
everywhere for their beautiful glareless 
Write today for Catalog No. 408. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


Sole Selling Agents for Frink Products 


The Canadian H. W. Johns- Manville Co., Ltd. 


M LINOLITE 


illumination. J-M Linolite or standard 


Louisville Philadelphia 


Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
New Orleans Seattle 

New York St. Louis 
Omaha Syracuse 2721 


Toronto. Montreal. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 











departments of the bank. The mar- 
ble used will be entirely of imported 
material. 

The vault system will include sep- 
arate and individual safety deposit 
vaults for the customers and a cash 
and book vault for the bank, all en- 
tirely surrounded by heavy steel lin- 
ing and heavily reinforced concrete 
vaults with access into the vaults 
through solid chrome steel doors of 
modern design and construction, in- 
cluding double combination locks and 
time locks. 

The front portion of the banking 
room is provided with a mezzanine 
floor npon which is located the direct- 
ors’ room with an outlook over the 
banking room. 

All the equipment throughout will 

provided, down to the blotters and 
ink-wells, with everything designed 
and finished in one harmonious whole. 

The building will be of strictly fire- 
proof construction, and the mechanical 
equipment as near perfection as can be 
ittained. 


bank 


are in charge 


E. Jackson Casse Company, 
engineers of Chicago, 
of the work. 


—Indiana bankers held their eight- 
eenth annual convention at Indianap- 
olis September 29 and 80. Ex-Vice- 
President Fairbanks and Mayor Bell 
were among the notable speakers. Mat- 
ters concerning the farming interests 
occupied an important share of the 
convention’s time. 


-—The Bank of Commerce, Superior, 
Wis., has completed and now occupies 
a splendid building equipped with the 
latest devices for comfort and safety. 


—Contracts have been let for the 
remodeling of the quarters of the Mon- 
tana Trust and Savings Bank, Helena. 
It is expected that the work will be 
finished late this fall. 


—On August 1, 1864, the First Na- 
tional Bank was organized as the suc- 
cessor of the Joliet (Ill.) Bank, estab- 
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ANKS contemplating 
improvements should 

consult us immediately, 
thereby avoiding errors in 
planning. 

We build banks complete, 

including interior work, 

decorations and equipment 
Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 














Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing material necessary 
to complete a modern equipped bank building sold 
direct to banks, built complete, using highest grade 
of materials at a conservatively economical price. 
We co-operate with your local architect. 


106 East 19th Street - - New York 


























Sent on : ; © ey ? 
-saallaad fe ng Banker's Note Case 
By attaching the KOHLHAAS 
CURRENCY FILE to a banker’s 
note case, the life of the case 
is prolonged, the case is 
easily kept open, and may 
be closed and locked in a 
single operation. 
No straps and loops to inter- 
Kohlhaas Fileand = fere with your work when 
Bankers Note Case a 
. operating. 
MADE OF STEEL AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. Guides are adjustable and 
furnished in 3 sizes—1 inch, 1 1-2 inch and 2 inch. ALUMINUM INSERTS, con- 
taining Numbers, Alphabets or Names, printed 
as desired. 


The Kohlhaas Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KOHLHAAS FILES 
31 West Lake STREET 
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Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 
34 Beekman Street, New York 

















lished by George Woodruff and others 
in 1857. Mr. Woodruff and his son, 
Frederick W. Woodruff, were respec- 
tively president and cashier, and the 
traditions adhered to in those 
early days have been preserved by 
the present president, George Wood- 
ruff, 2d. The growth has been steady, 
until now the deposits are about four 
and one-half millions. “Closely related 
to the First National Bank are the 
Woodruff Trust Company and _ the 
Woodruff Safe Deposit Company. 


& 
PACIFIC STATES 


sound 


—-In its Financial Letter of a recent 
date the American National Bank of 
San Francisco makes the following 
sound observations regarding the Euro- 
pean conflict: 


“In the end all trade, all commerce 
and all manufactures, the world over, 
will suffer from the tremendous waste 
of capital and human energy now be- 
ing turned into channels of destruc- 
tio. The greater the conflict the 
greater the cost, and part of that cost 
will be borne by every citizen of Amer- 
ica. Already it is manifest in the en- 
hanced price of commodities and _ it 
will be felt, directly or indirectly, for 
Many years to come. 

“It is a time that calls preéminently 
for the exercise of patience, forbear- 
ance and common sense on the part 
of the American people to the end 
that trade and industry may suffer 


as little disturbance as possible and 
that this country may bear a helpful 
part in one of the direst periods of 
the world’s history.” 


—Washington bankers have organ- 
ized the National Currency Associa- 
tion of the State of Washington, with 
these officers: President, M. F. Backus, 
president National Bank of Commerce, 


Seattle; vice-president, E. T. Coman, 
president Exchange National Bank, 
Spokane; secretary, M. A. Arnold, 


president First National Bank, Seat- 
tle; treasurer, W. D. Vincent, vice- 
president Old National Bank, Spokane. 
These officers with the following com- 











SAVINGS BANKS 


Will find forms and methods for all 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
illustrated and explained in the new 
book, 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 
Ex-Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank 
and former Secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association 
All legal decisions affecting Savings 
Banks and every phase of the prac- 
tical work, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees, are taken up in 
38 chapters, 550 pages, over 100 illus- 
trations of blanks, forms, a model set 

of by-laws, etc. 


The first and only complete work on the subject 
Price $5.00. Carriage Prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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pose the board of directors: E. W. 
Andrews, president Seattle National 
Bank; N. H. Latimer, president Dex- 
ter Horton National Bank, Seattle; 
E. W. Purdy, president First Nation- 
al Bank, Bellingham. 


—Since August 17 the State Bank 
of Seattle, Washington, has been in- 
stalled in its new home. 


—San Francisco banks decided that 
there was no need of clearing-house 
certificates to tide over the crisis and 
continued to make the settlements be- 
tween banks in gold as heretofore. 


From the “Savings Union Ser- 
vice,” published by the Savings Union 
Bank and Trust Company, is obtained 
the following statement of how San 
Francisco has repaired the damage 
wrought by the great fire of 1906: 

The “San Francisco Real Estate 
Circular,” issued by Thomas Magee & 
Sons, publishes some striking facts 
concerning the financing of* the re- 
building of the city. The figures that 
follow are all calculated as of January 
1, 1914. 

Up to that date there had been ex- 
pended in building operations since 
the fire the sum of $301,500,000. This 
does not include the cost of govern- 
ment, State or municipal construction, 
nor the large building disbursements 
made by the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

This amount was provided as fol- 
lows: 

From proceeds of fire insurance 
on buildings destroyed in April, 
DOO os ekc eases edneeesseans 6 cee 
Borrowed on mortgages from 
Eastern life insurance com- 
panies 
Borrowed on mortgages from 
financial institutions in Cali- 
fornia outside of the city.... 

Balance raised entirely in San 
Francisco 


11,264,000 


6,116,644 


159,119,356 


$301,500,000 


Inasmuch as the fire insurance col- 
lections were but a return for premi- 
ums paid by San Francisco during 
many years, it will be seen from the 


above figures that little more than $17.- 
000,000 of the total came from out- 
side of the city. 

The total mortgage indebtedness ex- 
isting on San Francisco property as 
of January 1, 1914, amounted to $151,- 
000.451. This is an inerease of $65.- 
000.000 over the total in foree in Jan- 
uary 1, 1906, just before the fire. 

This mortgage indebtedness is held 
as follows: 
San Francisco savings banks. . .$107,804,295 
Other local financial institutions 4,254,653 
Private individuals (this figure 

is necessarily approximate).. 
California financial institutions 

outside of San Francisco 6,116,644 
Eastern financial institutions... 11,264,000 


er ere ree 


In other words, of the $301,500,000 
expended in building operations, San 
Francisco has supplied practically 
$285,000,000, a record of which her 
citizens may well be proud. 


21,560,859 


—Consequent upon a change in 
stock ownership of the American Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, Seat- 
tle, these officers have been chosen: 
President, James A. Murray of Butte, 
Mont.; James P. Gleason, vice-presi- 
dent and manager; J. K. Bush, vice- 
president; Geo. F. Russell, secretary, 
and J. Malloy, Jr., cashier. 


& 
CANADIAN NOTES 


—A branch of the Bank of Toronto 
has been opened at Freelton, Ontario, 
under the management of J. B. Con- 
nell, formerly accountant at the Ham- 
ilton branch. 


—These changes are announced in 
the offices of the Bank of Montreal: 

W. M. Bancroft, manager at St. 
John, N. B., has been promoted to be 
manager at Quebec, W. J. Ambrose, 
manager at Spokane, Washington, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bancroft. 

A. E. Nash, manager at Quebec, 
goes to Halifax to succeed Manager 
W. B. Gravely, who retires. 
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Wm. A. Law 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, AND THE NEWLY- 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





